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" The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithrafire burned ; 
The soul of the World, which the Stoic but guessed. 
Is the Light Universal the Quaker confessed I 



Shall we learn in our ease to forget 

To the martyrs of Truth and Freedom our debt ?" 

Whittier. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



Most of the articles comprised in this little 

volume have appeared, in substance, in the 

Daily News, Newcastle Daily Chronicle^ Sheffield 

Independent^ Northern Echo^ and English Inde* 

pendent^ from which, with courteous permission, 

they are reprinted and revised. It may be 

proper to add, also, that several were written 

when the author's acquaintance with the Society 

of Friends was solely through its historical 

publications. 

J. w. s. 
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THE PAST. 




O my mind, there is no more thrilling 
chapter in the history of the church 
universal than that recording the rise 
and growth of Quakerism. The records of the 
growth of Faith are at all times interesting, but 
this seems of transcending interest. The j oumals 
of Faith Founders surpass in their stories the 
wildest dreams of the novelist; but Fox's appears 
ever, to me, to be girt about with a double charm. 
Who can read the records of Hugh Bourne 
without a higher appreciation of Primitive Metho- 
dism? Who can con the pages of Wesley's 
journal without a feeling of admiring wonder at 
the untiring journeys of the founder of Metho- 
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dism ? And who can read Sewell's History, or 
the diaries of primitive Friends without somewhat 
of the feelings which Charles Lamb expressed 
when he said — "Get the writings of John 
WooLMAN by heart and love the early Quakers !" 

A time of trouble and unrest," a shaking of the 
dry bones of Episcopacy ; a period of chaneje, of 
doubt, of dimness in men's minds ; of bitter 
agonies, and restlessness in the faith that had 
long held men's souls ; — ^these are the times of 
the birth of new doctrines, and of new "prophets.'*' 
In such a period appeared George Fox. And 
in such a period moved he : — great central figure 
in a glorious company, who poured forth their 
blood as water, and counted their lives as dust, 
if they could but serve the interests of Truth. 
In troublous times moved he; in days when 
crowns were shaken from the heads of those who 
had worn them; when a nation revolted, and 
churches were changed ; when a " brewer " 
became head of England, and swayed a rod 
of iron ; when a king " came to his own 
again," and his people went delirious with joy ; 
in years when, alternately, court, camp, and 
courtesan ruled. Through all these years- 
George Fox lived unmoved by the polirical 
passions of the day — swerving not from his 
work, turning neither to the right nor left. 
From that period when he felt there was One 
" that can speak to thy condition ; " and his 
heart did leap for joy, down to his latest days, 
when, after he " appeared in testimony before 
God," at White Hart Court, and could say, " I 
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am clear, I am fully clear ;'' no human life could 
be more fully devoted to one eternal object than 
his was. In all his years and yearnings ; in 
palaces and prisons ; in populous cities and on 
barren hillsides; in quiet hamlets and ancient 
villages; on land and sea, in Europe and 
America, for many a year, this " man in leather 
breeches" — ^this "inspired cobbler," forsaking 
home joys and earthly happiness, went about on 
his mission — ^that mission, the turning men from 
darkness to light And, partly because the 
■^necessities of the times demanded exertions 
which a century after were not necessitated, the 
wonderful story of his travels and trials excels 
those of Faith Foimders of later years. Open 
his journal, and what a picture of the state of 
England is before you ? Its population was not 
a tithe of what it is at present. There were only 
four provincial towns of above ten thousand 
inhabitants, and the vast mass of its inhabitants, 
excepting the yeomen, were led by the often 
ignorant and bigoted clergy. 

In the two centuries that have nearly passed 
since Fox moved the religious world more than 
we now dream of, a disposition has arisen to do 
tardy justice to his memory He was not a 
state-founder like Penn, not a scholar like 
Barclay, not eloquent like Burrough, not 
capable of influencing masses of men like his 
ill-feted convert, Naylor ; but in the gallery of 
Quaker worthies this " inspired cobbler " stands 
pre-eminent. He was plain of speech, tortuous 
generally in his writings, little educated, and 
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favoured little by fortune or nature ; but yet 
this son of a Leicestershire weaver shook the 
religious world of his day, founded a faith which 
yet endures, and seems slowly budding into new 
life, and instituted a code of Church discipline 
which has existed two centuries, and furnished 
the basis for many to build upon. Undoubtedly 
in his work Fox was aided by the unsettled reli- 
gious faith of the times, and also by the foolish 
persecutions of his opponents ; in the formula- 
tion of that new faith he had the aid Of men like 
Barclay and Penington, and in the evolution 
of the Quaker code of discipline, the help of 
intellects such as Whitehead's and Ellwood's ; 
but, granting this, sufficient yet remains in the 
original work of Fox and in his quick-wittedness 
to avail himself of such assistance, to prove him 
to have been far above the average in practical 
knowledge — the knowledge how to move and 
mould men. Granting, also, the claim that 
some of the distinguishing doctrines of early 
Quakerism did not originate with Fox, assuming 
that the German " Mystics " and the English 
Anabaptists held some of the views afterwards 
promulgated by the Friends, still to the leaders 
of the latter body is entirely due the merit of 
popularising these views to the extent that they 
did in Britain and on the Continents of Europe 
and America, at the cost of great sufifering and 
some lives. To George Fox this credit espe- 
cially attaches. His travels, even at a time 
when journeying was a labour and a danger, 
were the work of no ordinary man ; his suffer- 
ings would have worn out the life of one gifted 
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with less energy and stiength than was concen- 
trated in what one of the historians of the sect 
calls his "large and succulent'' person. His 
imprisonments in the abominably-kept prisons 
of the time would have daunted the courage of 
a less indomitably endowed man ; and the 
cajolery of Cromwell would have won over one 
whose principles were less firmly fixed. Fox 
united to the dreamy faith of the Mystics the 
bull-dog perseverance of the typical Englishman, 
and the shrewdness which seemed then the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the great yeoman 
class. And, viewed firom this stand-point, we 
can conceive, how it was that Sir James 
Mackintosh so highly rated that "Journal" 
which other eminent critics have deemed to be 
a mass of records of a wild rhapsodist. But the 
quality, more even than the numbers of the con- 
verts of Fox, proves him to have been a prose- 
lyter of power, and one whose strength lay, if 
not in scholastic learning, in knowledge of men 
and in knowledge of the great battle-ground of 
sectarians — the Scriptures. These were his 
weapons, and the weakness of the chief of his 
adversaries was that their actions could not be 
squared with the chief test to which Fox 
brought them. Unquestionably his enthusiasm 
increased at times till it became a religious 
firenzy ; but men with highly-developed spiritual 
natures are like great wits, and the partitions are 
thin between religious zeal and fanaticism. 
After the salutary lesson Naylor's fate proved 
to the young sect. Fox's guidance led it through 
a thorny path with tolerable Fafety, and certainly 
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with zeal tempered with discretion, whilst the 
principles of the body were never lowered and 
never hidden. When his life fled priestcraft had 
received a severe, if not a mortal wound ; for- 
gotten truths, that had been hidden for centuries, 
had been revived ; and Nonconforrtiity had won 
by suffering the right to meet under its own 
metaphoric fig-tree. In large degree, this is due 
to Fox and his firiends, and to the ordinary 
Englishman this will be cause for remembrance 
of him much more than that he founded an 
unique sect ; just as his colleague, Penn, will 
be esteemed more for his boldness in a famous 
trial than for his sufferings in the propagation of 
a faith then everywhere despised. His name 
carries our memories across two brawling cen- 
turies to an England widely different to the one 
we know — to one of which, as Macaulay 
opined, " we should not know one landscape in 
a hundred or one building in ten thousand;" 
but it will carry us to a state of religious life 
similar in many respects to that of to-day. For 
in both there was, and is, a drifting to and fro of 
the Churches, and a deep-seated discontent 
amid the congregations ; old views were chang- 
ing, and out of the doubts and dimness of men's 
minds, truth was slowly crystallizing into 
novel forms. Fox recognised the belief 
his colleague, Penn, afterwards happily ex- 
pressed when he said that "freedom of con- 
science was the beginning of all religion /' and 
one of the happiest auguries of our day will be 
when the Churches shall revive in degree the 
old truth asserted and enacted by the Founder 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Over bleak moors, marshes, and mountain, 
sides, through forests almost impenetrable for 
tangles of brushwood, across bogs, undrained 
fens, and black morasses, travels Fox ; and the 
vast extent of his wearisome journeys, and his 
imtinng labours in the ministry, may be judged 
from the records he has left of his visits to more 
than 1,300 places, often many times repeated. 
What coast but he visited ; what country but he 
propounded his doctrines in ; what people but 
he endeavoured to turn to the "true light?" 
These journeys were not the triumphant marches 
of a conqueror; they were often the blood- 
stained progresses of a martyr. The records of 
early Quakerism are red with the blood of its 
believers : the stones of Ulverstone, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Doncaster, York, Walney, Derby, 
and many other places, were witnesses to the 
sufferings of the chief of these ; and the prisons 
of Derby, Carlisle, Launceston, London, Lan- 
caster, Scarborough, confined the Apostle of the 
Friends among the malefactors. 

That passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
referring to those "of whom the world was not 
worthy," nearly describes the sufferings of the 
early Quakers ; and the resemblance to early 
saints ends not here. Is there not some evidence 
of Apostleship in the lives ot Fox and Bur- 
rough, of Penn, Whitehead, Howgill, 
Edmundson, Naylor,^ Fell, and Dewsbury? 
And is there not some trace of Pentecostal 
grace in the abundant soul-harvest gathered at 
FSrbank Chapel ? No earthly sower had sown 
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the seed ; but it was given to one honoured and 
honourable to reap of its increase — recompense 
for many a period of unrest, many an agony of 
soul, many a pang, brother-bestowed, of body. 
The Quakers " stood between two fires " of 
prelacy and presbytery; and where the shots 
fell thickest, the unflinching champions stood. 
Fox braves all the perils of London in the 
stormy days of " Seditious Conventicles " in 
1670. Margaret Fell, true type of Christian 
womanhood, is committed to Lancaster Gaol, 
and her goods premunired, and is " not terri- 
fied ;" for, though out of the King's protection, 
she is not out of the protection of " One above 
kings." Elizabeth Hooton, at three score 
years, revisits New England, is imprisoned at 
Hampton, set in the stocks at Dover, thrust 
into a dungeon at Cambridge; there, and at 
Watertown and Dedham, cruelly whipped, aban- 
doned in dense forests ; imprisoned and flogged 
at Boston ; and scourged mercilessly at Rox- 
bury and Dedham ; and declares yet that the 
love she bore to the souls of men made her 
willing to undergo whatever could be inflicted 
on her. Naylor, tortured as few have been in 
Britain, confessing his sin " in a strain of beau- 
tiftil humility ; " Aldam, stoned, beaten, and 
bruised at Doncaster, Thome, and Pontefract, 
yet " clear of the blood of all men ; Burrough, 
daring the perils following the rising of the 
'* Fifth Monarchy Men" in London, and dying 
in Newgate Prison, giving up "his life for the 
GospeFs sake ;" Howgill, imprisoned to death 
in Appleby Gaol; Widders suffering in Car- 
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lisle, thrown into Lancaster Castle, and out- 
lawed for tithes ; Ambrose Rigge, arrested for 
preaching in the open air at Basingstoke, im- 
prisoned at Melcombe Regis, Dorchester, South- 
ampton, and Horsham ; Hubberthorne, mak- 
ing forced acquaintance, "for righteousness' 
sake," with the prisons of Cambridge and Nor- 
wich, and dying in the tainted atmosphere of 
Newgate ; Thomas and Christopher Taylor, 
suffering in many gaols; Thomas Briggs, 
smitten in body by many a mob ; John 
BowRON, of Cotherstone, imprisoned in Rich- 
mond, and twice sent to Durham Gaol — once 
for holding a meeting at Croft ; William Penn, 
banished from his home, confined in the Tower, 
fighting the battles of Englishmen m the " bail 
dock," and devoting his life and his learning to 
a people poor and despised ; Barclay, insulted 
in the streets of his own town ; James Par n ell, 
wearing out his young life in labours of love ; 
Mary Dyer, doomed to death in a distant 
land ; Catherine Evans, writing hymns in a 
prison of the Inquisition ; and William 
Edmundson, thrust among thieves and robbers 
in Cavan Gaol, and carried out for dead. These 
are some of the names of men and women who 
shine out of the darkness of their day — bright 
stars in the galaxy of those clustered now round 
the Sun of Righteousness. Through the bitter- 
ness of a quarrel between king and people ; 
through the hot tumult of a bloody war ; through 
the foul licentiousness which a restored monarch 
headed ; — through those unhappy days these 
men and women " wore the white flower " of 
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nigh blameless lives. In that dark period of 
English history what glorious records of deeds 
of meekness and love their names bring up ; 
what untiring labours and sufferings, ended often 
only by death; and what brotherly love this 
bitterly-persecuted people showed, suffered, and 
bore ! Their graves, untended and alone — on 
Birkrigg's seaward-sloping side 5 in the heart of 
the great city; in the quiet hamlet, and by 
lonely green lanes — ^are those of men and women 
whose names should live while appreciation 
exists of duties done, hope humbly cherished, 
and love unfeigned and eternal felt. 

They were by no means infallible. They 
made occasional mistakes ; they retorted 
occasionally on their persecutors sharply. 
They were human — not angelic ; and if, now 
anci again, an indignant reproof of persecu- 
tion burst forth, such as George Fox's 
admonition to one insulter to ** beware of 
hypocrisy and of a rotten heart,*' was ever a 
reproof more deserved ? Their endurance 
was proverbial ; and if a word of reproach 
passed their lips — " the spirit, indeed, was 
willing, but the flesh was weak," In all the 
records of persecutions, where is there such 
a story of bitter trials as this, by Church and 
Congregation, by Presbytery and Priest ? 
But out of its agonies came toleration in 
part for a season, and eventually the confer- 
rence of rights and privileges beyond those 
of others. Before GEokoE Fox died, he 
witnessed the partial cessation of persecu- 
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tion ; and though, down to a comparatively 
recent date, his followers were subject to 
imprisonment for refusals to serve in the 
militia, and though seizures may be made 
for tithes, and locally for Church rates, a 
newer era and a kinder one has dawned 
on the Quakers. They now have a glorious 
inheritance of glowing memories ; they are 
'< heirs to all the ages ;" successors to 
the name and the fame of those ** who 
came out of great tribulation ;" descendants 
of the unresisting army, who fought the good 
fight of faith, and, armed with no earthly 
weapons, conquered. In the days when 
praise is given instead of punishment, hc^w 
is it with them ? We have seen how it was 
in the swellings of Jordan ; how is it when 
they sail with the stream ? Our souls thrill 
to the records of their marvellous endurance ; 
how beat they when that endurance is needed 
to resist fawning and flattery ? 



THE PRESENT. 




N the olden times, ** Quaker*' was 
considered synonymous with rebel, 
traitor, hypocrite, sectarian — with 
all that was bad ; in times mediaeval, it 
typified a mummy, swathed in uncouth 
garments — one of the class at whom a 
Jeffrey pelted satire ; and now, in our own 
times, it is judged to be usually a philan- 
thropist. Possibly, however, the popular 
dictum is still as far from correct as ever. 
For ignorance of Quakers — of their position, 
numbers, and appliances — has usually char- 
acterised the " outer world." The denomi- 
nation has not courted publicity ; the world 
has not cared much to inquire ; and the 
result is a wide-spread ignorance. Let us 
endeavour, from authentic sources, to dispel 
a little of this. 

• 

The meetings of the Society of Friends may 
be divided into "particular," "monthly," 
and ** quarterly." The former are the in- 
dividual congregations. The ** monthly " 
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meetings are composed of several particular 
meetings ; and several of the monthly 
meetings are comprised within a quarterly 
meeting. Roughly speaking, they answer to 
the church, circuit, and district meetings of 
Methodists. Within the limits of London 
yearly meeting — that is in Great Britain — 
there are about 326 meetings for worship 
held regularly, with a few held occasionally 
at bathing-places, &c. The number of 
members varies in each meeting from ** less 
than five *' to " more than 300,*' there being, 
however, only seven with more than 300 
members. The number of members is 
14,200. Contrary to the prevalent opinion, 
there is a gradual increase in the body, and 
that from without. The increase by birth is 
rarely more than the loss by death, because, 
as a general rule, only the children born to 
parents who are both members become such. 
The number transferred into Britain is less 
than that transferred to other lands ; and 
thus the increase is from ** convincement.'* 
There are about 73 monthly meetings, and 
19 quarterly meetings — that for Yorkshire 
being the largest, while Kent is the smallest, 
the latter having eight meetings within its 
bounds, the former enclosing 41. 

Next to the members are the ** attenders " 
— that is the class which evinces its approval 
of the Society's mode of worship by regularly 
attending its meetings, and which is yearly 
increasing. Of ** attenders " there are about 
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5,000 registered, of whom about a fourth are 
in Yorkshire. Then there is a class of demi- 
Quaker meetings, mission meetings, where 
the "service** is on a " Friendly '* basis, 
with the addition of Scriptural readings, and 
occasionally the singing of hymns. No 
reliable record of these is kept, but in the 
great centres of population many find spiritual 
sustenance in them ; and in one, the efforts 
concentrated at the Spitalfields Bedford 
Institute, it is estimated that a thousand 
persons attend the religious meetings, in 
addition to a numerous attendance at less 
avowedly religious gatherings. The extent 
of such efforts may be imagined when it is 
added that the income of the Institute 
referred to exceeds ;f2,400 yearly. The 
institutions called " First-day Schools " are 
also numerous, for adults and children. Of 
these, in various towns, there are about 66 
schools, with nearly 1,200 teachers and 
16,000 scholars, nearly all of the latter 
otherwise unconnected with the Society. 
Birmingham and Bristol support the largest 
of these excellent educational aids. In these 
varied ways it may be assumed that about 
50,000 persons are members of, or receive 
spiritual aid from, the Society of Friends. 

The Friends* Foreign Mission Association 
has an income of about ;f 5,000 a year; it 
has two centres of missionary operations — 
India and Madagascar — ^with about a dozen 
missionaries, many *< evangelists *' and 
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teachers, and a Malagasy printing establish- 
ment. Passing to the income of the 
executive of the Society of Friends itself, 
it may be said that it is comparatively small. 
Including a large balance in hand, the total 
income is given in a recent balance-sheet 
as ;^4,705, an amount expended in defraying 
the travelling expenses of ministers, in print- 
ing documents explanatory of the Society's views, 
&c., and in keeping the records of its members, 
which have so often provoked the compliments 
of those who have had to inspect them. The 
executive kept a yearly account of the distraints 
on its members for tithes, &c., and for the last 
year published these amounted to above 
s£6oOf and it is somewhat startling to learn that 
there were also taken sSg for "church rates*' 
in 1872. Renowned since the days of Fox for 
its care over the education of its members, the 
Society still deserves that renown. In England 
alone it sustains eight large public schools, besides 
others where a higher education is attainable. In 
the eight schools alluded to there is accommoda- 
tion for 865 children, and above 830 scholars 
enjoyed theu- advantages at the date of the last 
return. The worth of the whole schools may be 
estimated at sS 140,000 3 the income may be 
stated at 3^30,000 5 the average charge for chil- 
dren is about sSig, and the average cost per child 
is sS^o, the balance being derived from legacies, 
endowments, subscriptions, &c. The largest and 
the oldest school is that at Ackworth, near Ponte- 
fract, which, established in i779> educates 290 
children, and has since its commencem^it, given 
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a sound English education to 9,038 children. 
The whole of the schools have had about 17,000 
children under tuition since their establishment -, 
and though they have not succeeded in carrying 
out George Fox*s wish, to give instruction in 
'* all things decent and civil in creation,*' the 
scholars they have turned out have been abiding 
memorials of their usefulness. It is difficult to 
ascertain the number of the officials in the 
society 5 the chief are overseers, elders, and min- 
isters. The former have duties somewhat 
analogous to the stewards of Methodists. They 
• are of both sexes, and number about 750. Of 
the second class no precise statistics are pro- 
curable J and of the third class it may be stated 
that there are probably 300 recognised ministers, 
in addition to many others more or less engaged 
occasionally in the work of the ministry. 

Contrary to the general belief, the Society of 
Fiiends is. not declining in numbers. It is 
increasing, the rate, however, being slow 5 and 
not in ratio with the increase of the population. 
For a score of years after its founders had 
departed, and the early zeal had died out, it 
refrained from aggression, and contented itself 
with an attempt to bar the world out of its 
narrow enclosure, and to shut out all of its 
people who drew to those of the world. The 
result soon showed itself in dwindling numbers, 
so that its scores of thousands grew small by 
degrees. It seems now as if the , society recog- 
nised the fact that to stand still is to retrograde, 
and better counsels and wiser action come from 
its leaders. After a lengthened persecution 
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following the rise of Quakerism^ the wise worfd 
gave up the contest, and the Friends entered into 
a peaceful rest — blissful, but dangerous. They 
hugged themselves in their own entrenchments, 
little regarding the outside world. They passed 
out of publicity, save when such as Fry stepped 
beyond the confines of her sect. But usually 
the " world's people " heard little of the denom- 
ination. Now and again the public heard of the 
philanthrophic deeds of members of the sect, 
and awarded the applause, for which they cared 
no more than they aforetime had done for the 
scoffings and persecutions. Outside the body, 
its voluminous literature was unread; and 
except that it was generally known that the 
yearly high court of the denomination was held, 
few beyond its own pale knew aught of the 
opinions expressed or the principles propounded 
at these "Whitsun conferences." Of these it 
may be said that more than two hundred years 
ago, general meetings of the body were held at 
Balby, near Doncaster, in 1656, at Skipton in 
1660, and elsewhere, and at London a meeting 
of a similar character was held in 1673. It was 
not, however, till the year 1678, that the Yearly 
Meeting was regularly commenced, since which 
the years have not come more regularly than the 
Quakers' great court of legislation, advice, and 
appeal. The landmarks of the history of this 
peculiar people may be marked by many events 
of interest, but to those unfamiliar with its tra- 
ditions and distinctive features none will be of so 
much interest as the ideas thereof which may be 
gained by a brief series of extracts from the 
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advices on almost every subject which have 
emanated from the Yearly Meeting. That august 
body expresses its "exercises" and thoughts to 
its constituent meetings in the form of a yearly 
letter, and the collection of these is the nearest 
approach to a formulated creed of "Doctrine, 
Practice, and Discipline" the Society issues. 
From these let us quote paragraphs. To those 
familiar with the history of the times they were 
given forth, they will be known to have shaped 
and moulded the affairs of others beyond the con- 
fines of a sect limited by numbers. The Yearly 
Meeting is open to all its members, and from each 
of its constituent quarterly meetings delegates are 
appointed. Its time of meeting is defined. 
Yearly it formulates its opinions in the shape of 
an epistle to its constituents ; and the gathered 
volumes of these form a treatise of Christian 
advices no other documents can surpass. 

First in order of importance is the series of 
advices as to doctrine, but these advices for 
manifest reasons, can only be lightly touched on 
here. Leaving out of sight me able avowal 
of their belief expressed by Gborge Fox and 
others to the Governor of Barbadoes, we have 
in 1693, a profession of belief in the Creator, in 
"the Word or Son** — "true Gpd and perfect 
man *' — ^to whom Divine honour and worship is 
due" — in His death, ascen^ion^ and glory; and 
"' in the spirit— the Three bei^g " One, in Divine 
being inseparable" In 173^, all were exhorted 
to hold fast the profession of faith in Christ, in 
His outward coming, sufferings,^ deaths resurr^- 
tlon, asceasion, and iije4iatiQipij,\ and .in,, the 
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inward manifestation of His grace in the 
hearts of men, and in i860, this testimony was 
eloquently confirmed. Belief has often been 
avowed in the " inspiration and divine authority 
of the Scriptures," which " are the authentic 
record of the revealed will of God, and of the 
purposesof His grace toward fallen man." The 
last-issued epistle also propounds similar doc- 
trines, and reiterates the doctrine of the 
"testimony to the power and work of the Holy 
Ghost, who is One with the Father and with the 
Son." 

Passing from this subject, we come to the 
division which is a practical exemplification of 
the views of the society. It espresses, in 1689, 
an anxiety tliat all should guard against " an 
earthly spirit," and a neglect of meetings " for 
worship}" later it advises against neglect of 
even silent meetings, and through the centuries 
it has exhorted to previous preparation of heart, 
to punctual and regular attendance, to the bend- 
' ihg of all engagements to these, to arranging for 
' the youth to attend, and even to a suitable 
'-deportment therein. Lastly, it has hinted that 
whilst (jiarity to others is desirable, it is not 
''desirable to "seek help" in forms or modes 
'of worship inconsistent with its own. Private 
^TCtirement and prayer have been urged inc^- 
' santly, and the daily reading of the Scriptures has 
■fceen recommended as frequently in the famUy 
' and in private. The distinctive views of the 
''denomination as to the ministry are often set 
■^oM3i. Friends are advised stilT to bear testimony 
''^aitist the spirit of tliis worlds None should 
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strive, we are told in 1676, " to be rich in this 
world 3 " *' and moderation and prudence in 
trade, speech, in eating and drinking, in habit 
and furniture,'* are commended. It is advised 
that the months and days should not be called 
by " heathen names," and that the vain fashions 
of the world as to dress should be avoided. 
Early in its history, the Yearly Meeting was 
concerned at '*the excess in drinking," and 
recommended a watchful care ; it advised caution 
in the frequenting of public-houses j it has 
recommended, in 1835, "abstaining from the 
use of distilled spirits," encouraged the consider- 
ation of individual duty in this respect, and 
urged, lately, the prayerful consideration whether 
its members '* are doing all that is required of 
them to counteract** the indulgence in this 
national habit of drinking. It has exhorted 
lengthily and long to love and unity 3 to a 
visitation of the sick, charitable assistance of the 
poor 5 and the "moral and religious improve- 
ment of every class of our fellow men.** 
Counsel is given early to parents, and continued 
down to- the present time, that they should 
educate their children and households in " mod- 
esty, sobriety, and in the fear of God 5 " that the 
youth should be guarded against departure from 
Quaker simplicity, and that in few words they 
should be early trained to bear the '* easy yoke.^' 
Counsel has often been given to employers that 
servants may be taught, and apprentice3 and 
others enabled to attend public worship j and 
that the young might be cared for. In regard to 
marriage, it is advised that none should take 
place between first cousins j that parents' consent 
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should be first sought j that a second marriage 
should not take place early 3 that ''sumptuous 
and costly entertainments " at marriages should 
be discouraged, and that agreement in religious 
opinions between the persons is essential. 
Lengthy advices in relation **to the affairs of 
this life " are given : that none should trade 
beyond their ability, that the payment of just 
debts should not be delayed, that wills should be 
made in time of health ; that if traders fail, they 
are morally bound to pay in full ; that " accom- 
modation bills** are disapproved of ; riches should 
not be unduly sought j and that the heart should 
not be set on "uncertain riches." A mass of 
advice— of an old-world nature — is given as to 
amusements and reading ; the well-known views 
of the Society against the payment of ecclesias- 
tical demands are set forth, and as strongly 
against war and the slave trade, which, since 
1727, have been censured. "National feasts'* 
were testified against in 1691, and later years 
have supported that testimony 3 and the "vain 
custom of wearing or giving mourning*' is 
"advised against," as well as the erection of 
monuments and eulogistic inscriptions over the 
graves of the dead. 

The third division deals with what is called 
" Discipline " of the Society. In it, the curious 
may read the details of the order oi procedure 
in the " Yearly," " Quarterly," and " Monthly " 
meetings, the care of members and non-members, 
the watching over the flock, the appointment of 
elders, the holding of " faithful women's meet- 
ings,** and their duties, the advices and " queries ** 
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to be read and asked — ^the former of which seem 
to be most admirable 5 the order of meetings of 
ministers and elders; the duties of the now 
misnamed '* Meeting for Sufferings ; " the admir- 
able arrangements for the care of the poor, for 
marriages, registration of births, deaths, removals, 
arbitration, and appeals, all of which, if erring 
at all, err on the side of over-scrupulosity. In 
the aggregate, they form a mass of detail on 
which Quakerism is fearfully and wonderfully 
built, and from which outsiders recoil. But to 
those who qan patiently master these details, thd. 
truth is apparent that the Society of Friends is il 
church in which all are brethren. And if the' 
long roll of advices can be followed up by men* 
and women of like passions to ourselves — ^how- 
ever carefully trained — " Friends " must be as a 
painter of their ''Portraiture" declared — a 
*' happy people." 



THE FUTURE 




UAKERISM has now entered fully into 
the third phase of its history. Under 
persecution it passed through the 
process of growth 5 tolerated, it entered into 
a long enduring phase of slothfulness, and it has 
now emerged into a reforming period. Silently 
and surely, though generally unnoticed, reforms 
are being inaugurated and carried out in a 
religious body which, though diminished in 
numbers, is yet influential far beyond the narrow 
circle of its members. In the early days of the 
Society of Friends, George Fox does not seem 
to have had the intention to form a distinct 
denomination, but met indifferently with his 
friends, with the worshippers in the "steeple- 
houses," with '^ Brownists," "Baptists," 
" Seekers '* and others. As the years passed on, 
however, the "people called Quakers" formed 
themselves into a church organization, whose 
bases might be said to be those of liberty 
of conscience and spirituality of worship. The 
evolution of the code of discipline formed 
no slight trial to the young denomination 5 and 
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frequently there were separations from the body ; 
such a mode of displeasure being especially 
evinced at the " setting up of women's meetings " 
for the conducting of church affairs coming 
more immediately under the notice of the sex. 
The latter years of Fox's life were largely given 
to the shaping of Quaker theology, and to 
organizing and perfecting a vast code of church 
discipline, which has endured in spirit for nearly 
two centuries. Unlike his after type, Wesley, 
Fox left the Society he had formed so completely 
governed in accordance with its wishes, that 
there was for more than a century no attempt to 
reverse his policy. On the contrary, the adher- 
ence of his 'followers to it was such as to give 
ground for the remark that the most radical 
religious reformer England had seen had founded 
the most Conservative religious body. But 
during the period of mediaeval Quakerism, there 
grew up into full development a series of ordi- 
nances and regulations fixed as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians — a series of bandages of 
red-tape binding down and fettering the religious 
life, and even the spiritual expression thereof. 
And it is not wonderfiil that one result of tl>e 
Conservatism and its consequent formality was 
to reduce the ranks of the Society — rather it is 
wonderful that it survived the breaches made by 
expulsion for '* marrying out," and similar 
" sins." Had this policy been persisted in, it is 
probable that the extinction of the Society wpuld 
have been a mere question of time — ^more 
especially as the Consei:vatism dictating it did 
not adapt the method of" r^ruitipg, its laiiks to 
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the altered circumstances of the time. During 
the last half century, Quaker ministers have 
travelled and preached in most parts of the 
world, from Lapland to India, and from Mad- 
agascar to New Zealand; but, except in 
Norway, little addition to their body has 
resulted ; and in many of its ancient strong- 
holds at home and abroad Fox's faith has died 
out in name. 

It is some years since the knowledge of these 
fects impressed itself so sufficiently upon the body 
as to overcome the tendency to inertness and 
inaction which had so long characterized it. 
Gradually, a more enlightened and wiser policy 
displayed itself, and the old modes of dress and 
address fell. They had long served their uses, 
and had become, instead of a protest against 
extravagance in dress, that extravagance itself, 
and a mere mannerism in speech. And though 
the latter yet obtains in the Society, its day is 
gone, and the body cannot long witness the 
anomaly of its members having varying names 
for the months and days for the world and for 
itself. The harshness of the law practically 
forbidding marriage between a "Friend" and 
one not so entitled, is relaxed ; and now other 
changes are pending. These are of graver 
import, for those which have been altered chiefly 
concern the relations with the outer world, these 
concern the inner circle, and penetrate even to 
the holy of holies, the mode of worship. The 
mode by which Quakerism has been chiefly 
tecruited hitherto— by " birthright meml)ership," 
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whereby the children of all members are bom 
entitled to the privilege of membership — ^must 
introduce into the body a large section which 
cannot, even with the most careful training, 
appreciate that spiritual worship which may be 
the height of worship, but which is not at all 
times to be reached. The growing belief in 
this fact, and the laudable desire of die body to 
have a further part in missioning the "waste 
places" of the land, and the need of such 
missionary operations amongst the people 
unaccustomed to " silent meetings," have paved 
the way for the reading of the Bible, by intro- 
ducing it into the mission meeting— a course 
proved now to be but the thin end of the wedge, 
leading to the increasing adaption of such a 
plan in the more usual meetings of the body. 
This, however, is more in the nature of a return 
to ancient usages, for the reading of the Bible 
was no uncommon practice in the early days of 
the Society, and in the ancient meeting-house at 
Swarthmore, the Bible is still preserved which 
Fox had had chained in the " ministers' gallery.^' 
Not so, however, is the modem innovation of 
singinjg, the way for which is being similarly 
payed — ^that singing which Fox believed he was 
to *^ bring people off from," and the absence of 
which Ella tenderly referred to in a well-knowii 
essay. In another moda the reforming tendency- 
is ^itocing itself. For genaations it has -been 
ciistoimry in disciplinary or Church matters for 
thelsexes to meet separately, power resting in 
n>ofit important mattecs with the men; ample 
expression of opinion being reserved; to the 
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softer sex. So arises the custom, long satirized, 
of separate meetings and letters passing there- 
between on comparatively trifling matters, with 
" the ceremony of legal documents." It is now 
proposed to strike at the root of this custom, 
and to grant women's rights by the transaction 
of most Church business in joint meetings ; and 
as the power has been permissively granted, it 
has already been adopted in some of the meet- 
ings where reforming opinions are in the 
ascendant. In other and similar modes reform 
is hovering over the Society of Friends — ^reform 
in the constitution of some of its meetings, in 
the mode of ascertaining the condition of the 
body ; and there is, in conjunction with these, 
a growing belief that it is xmwise to depend 
almost exclusively on internal growth, and that 
the true growth of churches is without — even 
from a world " in sin and imbelief." It is not 
needful to dwell at length on the wisdom or^ 
otherwise of these proposals ; the feet that they 
are prominently before those who are chiefly 
concerned therewith is proof sufficient of the 
growth of the spirit of reform in the most 
Conservative church. It is difficult to foretell 
the issue ; but it is not too much to say that in 
t^o centuries, the body which has been the 
chief means of upholding religious liberty, and 
which has had no mean share in the promotion^ ^ 
of civil liberty — that body has established a:^f 
claim to the S3rmpathy of many beyond its ^^ 
twenty thousand adherents. It is doiibtftfl ' 
whether these reforms, carried out^ will ; restore " 
the denomination to the position it* once -held- 
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amongst the sects; but, at least, they will do 
much to give to it a broader base, and to do away 
with the reproach which a great orator, who 
delights to "dwell amongst his own people," 
addressed to the Conservative element therein, 
when he described the Society as a " great deal 
tgo respectable ! " 

As the past age of quietism was marked by 
the gradual growth of formalism in a Church 
which was a protest against form in worship ; 
by a diminished zeal in the making of 
proselytes; and by the lopping off of every 
bough which showed a tendency to grow 
over the wall of the trim orchard, we may 
fairly deem that the prospective changes 
in the Church to which we have referred 
call for congratulation. Not so, however, 
with an apparent doctrinal change. When 
Quakerism was formulated it not only stood, as 
£lia has said, between " two fires," but its doc- 
trines were also different to the two principles 
whose supporters fought for the mastery. 
Churchmen and Catholics then strove for the 
authority of the church as the arbiter of con- 
science, and Puritans and Calvinists proclaimed 
the Scriptures to be the primary rule of faith. 
All strove for supremacy; and each, when 
supreme, persecuted the others. Quakers arose 
to declare first that the " light of Christ in the 
soul " was the primary rule of faith, and that 
the difference between the inspired records of 
old and inspired men was one of degree only ; 
that that glorious effulgence enlightened men of 
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all countries and creeds. Largely, it was the 
revival of this ancient belief which embittered 
theologians against the Quakers; but in that 
root-belief lay the strength of the latter, for " it 
was this belief which gave " the forefathers of 
the Society "boldness when arraigned before 
their judges;" it was this which the scholarly 
ability of Penn and the logic of Barclay most 
successfully defended; and it was this which 
gave the Society an impregnable standpoint. 
The current of opinion now seems setting in 
another direction. In those days, the Scriptures 
were regarded as a river flowing from the great 
Fountain Head of all truth ; in these they seem 
to be regarded, if not as that great sou^'ce, yet 
as the chief if not the only receptacle into 
which it flows. In the past, this peculiar Church 
was one to which those who could not find 
spiritual satisfaction in other folds turned, but it 
is not so now, and in this respect the former 
times were better than these. The Society may 
be popularized by this change, but its approach 
in this direction to other denominations will be 
at the expense of the narrowing of the base of 
this creedless Church. The dangers which 
beset Friends in the future are that whilst they 
turn from the fettered formalism of the raid- 
career of their faith, they may also pass from 
the freedom their forefathers asserted and 
maintained. ■ 
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RANCIS JEFFREY, whilst describing 
Quakers as " cold " in their affections, 
believed them to be "thoroughly 
honest" and "painstaking" as Christians. In 
every sense, the latter word may be applied to 
the early Friends, who had a belief in the 
possible universality of the appreciation of their 
principles. It does not seem to the writer that 
in the mid-period of the history of Friends, 
such an epithet was feirly applicable, for it 
seemed as if diey had endorsed the belief 
attributed to Montaigne, that they "might 
travel farther, and fare worse." 

The Friend of the last century was an idyi ; 
lie was "painstaking" in the fulfilment of his 
"WGid y he abhorred oaths ; he testified against a 
hireling priesthood, forced payment to, and 
wcc^ition of parsons, man-made and possibly 
i«tate-appointed; he passively protested against 
the iniquity of wholesale murder for a' fe^penfce 
a^day ; and be looked with eyes of love at the 
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downtrodden and oppressed of all creeds and 
colours. To his " narrow path," the eyes of his 
children might look longingly, if haply they 
might learn to tread in his steps therein. Our 
Friend did more than protest against state- 
craft and priest-craft : not only did he 
endeavour to visit the " fatherless and widows," 
but he endeavoured to preserve himself 
"unspotted from the world." Whittier has 
told us how " lust of power," and " love of 
gain " takited him not ; we know how his was a 
home of order and love ; that the poor rejoiced 
in his presence ; that all trusted in his word ; 
and that he was the friend of all. In his 
religion he exalted not self ; it was fulfilment of 
daily duties at the loving bidding of an ever- 
present Counsellor. But the Church he loved, 
he loved for himself, not for the world. He 
preached, if impelled, to the world ; he invited 
the prodigal to the yearning Father, with the 
assurance that the fatted cs^ would be killed, 
the robe prepared, that shoes should keep the 
repentant from the mire of the world ; but be 
forgot that the " ring " was bespoken to wed the 
penitent prodigal to the Church. With a 
feeling — ^half humility, half pride, but wholly 
ibeautifulrr-the mediaeval Friend said, "we 
are ncM; a proselyting people," and tihe 
, converts he made turned to other churches. 
; And^ meantime, he toined the tree, triijaxned its 
boughs, guarded^ its branches, bestowed the 
ifimt he needed not on the poor, bujb seeooed 
jff^g^t&i}: of the fu^re, and recogni^d not ,tfae 
jfyc%, that there, must be^ €4>nidnt(ial storings 
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continual planting, and addition, if the outward 
desert is to " blossom perpetual as the rose." 

Quakerism now recognizes lar8:ely the fact 
that to stand still is to retrograde ; its zeal for 
Zion is unabated ; but its belief increases that 
that zeal is best shown by endeavouring to add 
" daily to the Church." Of old it seemed as if 
the command was to the "converted," "go, 
according to inclination ; " now, perchance, the 
better mode is an invitation, " Come with us, 
and we will do thee good." There is growing 
up a feeling that it will not do for a Church to 
rest upon its oars; that true increase is from 
without, not from within ; and that while one 
part of the duty of a Church is to build up its 
members in our " most holy faith,*' another, and 
an equally needftil one, is to persuade " them to 
come in." The forefathers of the faith were 
proselytizing people, hence their swollen num- 
bers ; even Israel's peculiar people — girt about 
with forms, rites, and ceremonies — had their 
proselytes ; " religious proselytes followed 
Paul," and the path of the Apostles is one 
marked by persuasion. The faith of denomi- 
nations spreads through ' this mode ; the 
teachings of the Holy One, and the common 
belief of Christendom come down to us through 
it ; by it churches flourish, and for want of it 
they decay. And when men believe with more 
than a traditional belief, they will endeavout to 
"draw disciples after them," but not by 
" speaking perverse things," nor of motives from 
their " own selves." 
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Of all churches under the sun, true Quakerism 
seems to have in its root-belief most of the 
elements of universality. Priest-led congrega- 
tions need cross, font, pulpit, rites, ceremonies, 
the laying on of men's hands, and the " com- 
munication" of succession from Apostles who 
went forth providing neither gold nor silver ; 
but endowed with power over men and devils. 
Episcopacy is bound hand and foot with cere- 
mental wrappers ; is tied down to formal 
utterances, often inappropriate ; dozes beneath 
the yoke of the State, and the sale and barter 
that girds it about ; and must pray to the 
Father of souls at the beck and nod of earthly 
potentates. Dissent depends upon its min- 
isters ; and when the hands of these fail, few 
and feeble are their " lay " helpers. Most find 
their services wanting in flexibility, and unable 
to adapt themselves to the ever-varying and 
innumerable wants of man. But the logic 
individuality of Quakerism appeals to the Spirit 
in all, striving upward, and prompting the words 
and the p^yer suited to the condition of each. 
Why, then, halts the system embracing that 
belief? Why, with such a broad base, is the 
superstructure so limited? 

Since Quakerism ceased to seek after prose- 
lytes, other Churches have arisen which have, 
in parts, copied its government. These have 
sought " proselytes " ; these are prosperous, 
even in that slight test of prosperity — numerical 
strength. John Wesley, Alexander Kilham, 
Hugh Bourne, James Everett,— have been 
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the nursing parents of churches, the youngest 
of which numbers more than that of the Society 
of Friends which has almost ten times its age, 
and many times its individual energy. Each of 
those may not have directly impressed the world 
to the extent that its elder sister has'; but may 
each not have been better fulfilling its mission 
in bringing out greater numbers fi-om a world 
concluded in wretchedness and sin, into the- 
enclosure of the Church? When men work 
hard, they have the less time to quarrel ; it is 
the idlers who enlist in the army: and whea 
churches work for those without, there is less 
danger of " falling out by the way ; " less of 
quirk and quibble as to points on which we do* 
best to believe that — 

** We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phase we pray; 
But dim or clear we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way 1 " 

A rope composed of many strands best sym- 
bolizes the multiform mission of Quakerism. 
The "rare old sea-saint," whom Whittier 
writes of — Chalkley — reminds us of the day 
when Quakerism had its representatives amongst 
sailors. No religion is more practically adapted 
to the wants of these persons far fi'om the 
ministrations of those "set apart" for the holy 
office. The sailor, tossed about at the mercy 
of the winds and buffeted .by rough waves, 
whose life is every moment dangered, needs 
especially a religion which is dependent upon 
no priest, and which proclaims no absolute 
need of a man for ministry to his fellowSn. 
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When the " prayers " are recited, and the verses 
read, there is a longing in the sailor's heart 
unuttered by, and often diverse to, them ; and 
as Quakerism pure and simple best points to 
the Satisfier of that yearning, it is practicable 
for " those who go down to sea in ships." One 
strand yet unwove in the cable may be there .; 
it may be that a mission of ministers is up and 
down our coasts pleading with the seafaring 
population, pointing them to Him who stilled 
ihe waves of Galilee, and drawing them to that 
which this section of the Churdh believes to be 
the purest form of His religion, — a form capable 
of adaptation to the wants of man in all ages 
and conditions. 

Again, Quakerism is drawing to itself, — ^and 
so far fulfilling a long-neglected part of its 
"mission," — many of the thoughtful amongst 
the artizan classes. Painted crosses, churches 
gilt like playhouses, bowings and bendings, 
scrapings and genuflexions, — ^the motley and 
mummery in which some shroud the worship of 
Him who looks not to things of sense, but lists 
to the breathing of the soul, — ^these florid 
envelopes of religion are driving away many 
who have hitherto contented themselves with the 
" husks " of a State-Church, — ^and why not to 
the logical faith of Fox and Barclay ? Others 
again are drawn to it by the best -of all preach- 
ing,-^the unspoken words of holy lives and 
deeds of dedication. The logic of facts is the 
sternest and the most convincing of all teaching, 
and pn^latic assumption and arrogance, joined 
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to a Church whose " livings " are bartered and 
chaffered over like sheep, are finding a fitting 
close in the disgust of many whose souls find 
no place on which the holy dove may rest, save 
where the absolute fireedora of worship and 
offering is proclaimed From the artizan class 
there have, in parts, come some into the Church ; 
and these are but first-fruits. 

And yet again, in the ancient stronghold of 

Quakerism, there is work to be done. That 

" bulwark of Protestantism " does not plant a 

"living embodiment of sweetness and light" in 

every parish. Had it not been for the Brown- 

ists and their successors, the Friends and the 

Methodists, sad and dark would the land have 

been. Even now, when Episcopacy has been 

long struggling as well as she could in the 

State-net that covers her, — even now, the rural 

populations depend probably more on Dissent, 

in its many phases, for their spiritual sustenance 

than they do on the mitred-sister. In the early 

days of Quakerism, it was the channel through 

which that sustenance was chiefly administered, 

and still its humble meeting-houses supply some 

share in their apple-orchards and green fields. 

It is one of the unfavourable signs that this 

kingdom has so largely departed from Judah. 

It is one of the most favourable that those 

whose forefathers of old filled the benches now 

worm-eaten, will still flock there at intervals. 

Is there no mission to these? — shall no attempt 

be made to regain the sceptre of this kingdom ? 

In lonely villages and rural hamlets there is a 
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deep-seated want of religion ; there is a faith in 
the Quakerism that is fled thence ; there is a 
field white unto the harvest, and it needs living, 
sustained, evangelical, brotherly, and combined 
effort on the part of " more labourers " to bring 
it in. 

On all hands it seems as if Churches were at 
unrest ; on all hands it seems as if there was a 
cry from the dense darkness of God-forgetfulness, 
for light — more light ; on all hands there is a 
shuddering at the deeds of blood, violence, 
drunkenness, and debauchery with which the 
land is filled. There are districts to which 
labour flocks, and huddles itself together in 
manner almost like beasts that perish ; lives 
ignorant, drunken, depraved, and passes out 
into the darkness of hereafter. From the dark- 
ness there comes a cry — 

"Hoarse, horrible, and strong 
Rises to heaven that bitter cry, 
Filling the hollow arches of the sky, 
How long ? — O God — how long ? " 

I take it that the " mission " of the Society 
of Friends is, first, to its own people. " Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem," is a text it has learned and 
applied in part, but the love and the labour 
which began at Jerusalem, did not end there. 
And the remembrance and the knowledge of 
love undying, widens beyond the narrow limits 
of the sect. The poor need the Gospel preached 
unto them : many peculiar temptations beset 
poverty : many, riches ; and there is no earthly 
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remedy for them. It is an eminently " respec- 
table" religion which fills its gathering-places with 
philanthropic crowds, and leaves them too few 
worshippers. It was far otherwise with Fox; 
his words would have offended the polite ears 
of respectability ; but they went home to the 
dread accuser within. The " mission " to the 
outer world beyond Jerusalem is not so much to 
proclaim philanthropy and temperance, but to 
inculcate that which produces these amongst 
other of its works. People should come to the 
Society as a Church not as a philanthropic body. 
" Invite them to our First-day Schools ; teach 
them temperance, prudence, sobriety ; put open 
Bibles in their hands, and point them to the 
* Giver of the Book,'" — such seem to be the 
efforts made ; but might they not, and would 
they not be all summed up in an endeavour to 
teach them to become Friends in name, word, 
and deed? When the strength of a body is 
given to schools, or to other efforts beyond its 
own pale, these efforts should recoup it, and 
return the strength into the body, with interest. 

A barren and hilly country brings forth an 
increasing harvest witii poor tools, small capital, 
but much labour ; and a rich soil tilled fitfully 
and unequally, produces less, even though all 
appliances be there excellent. So the labours, 
hard and constant, of many men, ignorant and 
unlearned, but zealous and persevering, have 
drawn to their faith more than the services of 
the wise and the good, — more than those who 
have gone forth to awake them that sleep 
spiritually. 
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A strange feet is it not, that the founders of 
Other faiths have been convicted and converted 
by Quakers, as in the case of Hugh Bourne ? 
In one sense, it is immaterial to what sect the 
disciples called attach themsdves: in anothet 
it is most important. Paul had " planted " the 
Church at Corinth ; and though he acknow- 
ledged the oneness of Him " that planteth," and 
Him that " watereth," and though the Church 
had "ten thousand instructors in Christ," he 
remembered that he had "begotten" them 
"through the Gospel," and he besought them 

to "be followers of" him For that cause 

he sent Timo'THeus, his "son," who should 
bring his ways into remembrance. And when 
•a Church has compassed heaven with prayers, 
and earth with labours, and converts are made 
from the world, should not that Church send 
its sons to bring its way into remembrance to 
them ? No Church can show, proportionately, 
more tofls for truth than that of the Society of 
Friends ; " beautiful upon the mountains " have 
been the feet of its honoured ministers. These 
are " in labours more abundant," as of old their 
fathers were "in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft." But it 
may fairly be questioned whether they have 
been as " painstaking " in these laboiu^s. Many 
have been the seeds sown by those who have 
gone to sow, which have brought not forth fruit, 
for want of "watering;" many have been the 
efforts, fitful and inconstant, which have driven 
those " pricked in their consciences " to other 
folds. 
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In rich orchards, the boughs are laden with 
fruit that falls and rots, whilst, near, people are 
hungering. In crowded gatherings in great 
cities there may be a surplusage of words, 
whilst in the little meetings in the green fields 
beyond, leanness may be entering into the souls 
for need of due spiritual sustenance instrument- 
ally conveyed. Of old, as "ointment and 
perfume rejoiced the heart, so did the sweetness 
of a man's friend by hearty counsel," and sq 
now is it. Painstaking care would appoint such 
visits as might produce that " hearty counsel." 
Over the "words of the Wise" no man has 
control, but as it is fitting not to " forsake the 
assembling of yourselves together," as it is 
fitting to appoint set times for gatherings to 
seek after Wisdom, so equally is it as fitting to 
appoint to these respective gatherings those 
whom the Eternal Goodness has called to speak 
the words He gives. "Two and two before 
His face," they were sent out in the olden days, 
when the faithfiil rejoiced in the presence of the 
Son of God ; as He had been sent, so He 
" also sent them into the world ; " the apostles 
and elders, and "the whole Church" ^^sent 
therefore Judas and Silas " to Antioch ; with 
Titus was sent the " brother," who was " chosen 
to travel." 

"Painstaking" men of business look to the 
machinery, for it ever needs renewal and change. 
So as in the body, constant change is going on, 
in that which the natural body typifies change 
also should be going on. No system is perfect ; 
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truth is eternal, but it needs kaleidoscopic 
changes to adapt it to the changing circum- 
stances of man. Outside the Church is a vast 
multitude, longing, mayhap, to believe in Him, 
after hearing of Him, " and how shall they hear 
without a preacher ? And how shall they preach 
without they be sent? " Whilst we believe that 
the command to speak comes from above, is it 
too much to say that it may be one of the 
functions of the Church to direct the steps of 
those whose steps are not otherwise ordered? 
It is not fitting that " worship " should be 
pre-arranged according to the devices of man ; 
but it does seem fitting that they who are as 
" servants " should be aided by the counsel and 
guidance of the Church. 
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wo centuries carries us back to the 
days when many Quakers had been 
discharged from Newgate, the- Fleet, 
and King's Bench, but when persecution ot the 
body still reigned ; and Besse's quaint old 
" Collection of the Sufferings of the People 
■called Quakers," gives us elaborate accounts 
of the distresses endured by the London 
Friends, especially at' the instance of " John 
Cliffe, priest of Bennet's Gracechurch," 
and "Samuel Freeman, priest of Ann, 
Aldersgate," two hundred years ago, for consci- 
ence' sake. A little later, a fresh wave of 
persecution rolled over the city , and the same 
historian records that soldiers came into Devon* 
•shire House, and, in the silent meeting, their 
lieutenant struck Friends severely with a knotted 
Btick; whilst from that meeting-house, scores 
were dragged to imprisonment for meeting there 
for worship. We have changed all that in two 
centuries — persecution wore itself unavailingly 
away; and for nearly two hundred years, the 
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Quakers' Yearly Meeting has been an annual 
institution in London, and holds its sittings in 
the place whence its early Friends were torn. 
Its meeting-house, reached from a courtyard 
from Bishopsgate, has little architectural preten- 
sions, but its associations are historic, and its 
name brings up to memory those of Penn and 
Barclay, of Woolman, one of the first denoun- 
cers of slavery, of Fry and Gurney, of 
Bedford and Grellett. In the recesses of 
that courtyard, after the opening meeting, the 
sexes hold separate meetings — the males dis- 
cussing and deciding matters pertaining generally 
to the denomination, and the feminine parliament 
devoting its attention more immediately to 
topics of greater interest to its own constituents. 
Entering with the sterner sex, we are in a 
building light and airy, and in that state in 
which beauty is said to be most adorned. The 
plain benches are grained, and the walls are 
coloured a sober lavender ; there is no platform, 
and the absence of a pulpit need not be hinted 
at 5 but at the end of the house opposite to the 
chief entrances, amongst the fathers of the sect, 
desks for the clerk and his assistants are the sole 
signs of authority in this democracy. 

The order of procedure is simple : the opening 
meeting, like most Church gatherings in the body, 
is one for worship, and the disproportion between 
the influence of the Society and its niunbers 
is shown when it is added that this opening 
meeting often gathers a fifteenth part of the 
members in Britain- as its attendev& After a 
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recess, the males re-assemble, the delegates 
answer to their names, the clerk is appointed, and 
the communications from co-ordinate churches 
throughout Europe and America are read. Then 
follow the statements compiled from returns from 
subordinate gatherings — statistics pointing for 
some years to a slow, but steady, and increasing 
growth in the body, and a lessened declension since 
the abolition of the rigorous laws against marry- 
ing out. Reports are submitted from the day 
schools, by which the denomination has long set 
an example to all churches, and those stock sub- 
jects at most Church assemblies, the temperance 
and foreign mission questions, will take up much 
time. Minutes or more elaborate biographies of 
the most emiment members of the body whose 
deaths have occurred during the year are read, and 
then come propositions from the lower meetings 
— propositions to amend, to revise, or to abrogate. 
Then follow the minutes of the executive, the 
reports from the various standing committees, and 
the revision of the usual epistle to the churches 
brings to a close eight or nine days of close work, 
of which the matters indicated form the skeleton. 

The dry bones are clothed by those present in 
a way different to those of any other religious 
body. For this Church parliament is one nomi- 
nated by the universal suffrage of the members, 
and it is so democratic that all members may also 
attend, and all are on an equality. There is no 
voting, no chairman, and no applause. On one 
occasion faint ripples of applause having followed 
a speech of John Bright's, one of the honoured 
heads of the body reminded the meeting that it 
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was a yearly meeting, and no similar manifesta- 
tion was known during the rest of the sittings. 
A fitting and characteristic silence precedes and 
follows the introduction of the graver topics; 
and, as might be expected, the speeches are 
usually in the *' plain language " — redolent of 
" first days," '* fifth month," an absence of pre- 
fixes and affixes to names, and a general flavour- 
ing of the second-person-singular. They are not 
orations, but prompt, businesslike addresses on 
church topics, viewed from varying standpoints, 
but all marked with what has been called the 
special characteristic of the Society — " sanctified 
common sense.'* As the business proceeds, the 
listener may discover that it is more than a church 
meeting he is attending — it is that of a wide- 
spread corporation. The statistics not only 
include statements of the numbers of members, 
they comprise the vital statistics also of the body, 
and the statement is an abstract of the Registrar- 
General's yearly return on a small scale. Thus 
also with the summary of, *' answers to the 
queries," which dealt with the public conduct of 
the members, so far as they affect the " testi- 
monies '* of the body against war, tithes, &c. 
But let us try to sketch the scenes a little nearer. 

It is close upon noon of the opening morning, 
and into the rather limited area of the courtyard 
there pours the stream from the two meeting- 
houses, in which the flowing companies of 
Friends have been during the opening meetings 
for worship. As the exit is complete, the outer 
area becomes almost blocked, and circulation is 
the result of perseterance only. There is, there- 
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fore, opportunity for ascertaining better the 
character of the assembly. And one of the first 
noticeable traits is the mixed nature of the 
assemblage. Its difference from other Church 
parliaments is apparent. The ladies form a 
large — perhaps the largest — portion of the assem- 
blage. And though the dress of these generally 
retains its hereditary spotlessness and neatness, it 
is evident that white colours are no longer in the 
ascendant, and Eli a would be unable to see these 
" hosts of shining ones " ^' whitening " this part' 
of the metropolis now. Indeed, dark colours 
form the bulk of the outward gear j and one is 
startled to see here and there that odd Friends 
have foolishly taken to wearing mourning when 
other bodies seem likely to break through the 
custom. There is, however, more variety in the 
dress than of yore ; the quaint-cut coats and big 
bonnets are growing less, and you may now and 
then see feathers, flowers, and other like flummery 
on the head-gear of one or two of the younger 
sisters. It is apparent, too, by the scattered 
sentences of second-person-singular talk that 
fall, that the gathering is from the remote Dan of 
Cornwall to the Beersheba of Glasgow, with a 
sprinkling of the followers of Edmundson in the 
Green Isle, for now and then there are the 
accents and the brogue that education, however 
^* guarded," seems imable to eradicate. There 
have been handshakings and recognitions of old 
Ackworth scholars, who, perhaps, scarcely meet 
through the year, save here and there j there are 
inquiries as to present and absent ones, and 9 full 
stream of friendly talk, which is broker^ up by a 
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smart shower of rain, driving us to the porticoes 
or into our separate meetings. 

In the men's meeting, the floor is tolerably full, 
and there are scattered in the gallery a few who- 
prefer that height. One naturally looks to the 
places of those who regularly attend, and who* 
usually occupy the same places. Just below the 
desk, whereat sits the clerk, is the seat of the 
permanent or recording clerk of the Society. 
There are, again, seats for doorkeepers 5 but to 
all others it is only custom which gives right of 
usage. A little to our right, facing the aisle 
(next the Mayor of a northern town), with hat; 
on the seat near hinv, kid-gloved hands crossed 
over the handle of his umbrella, vfery quiet and 
attentive, is John Bright,, looking rather thin- 
ner and with more browlines of thought than on 
the last year we saw him in his well-known place.. 
In the comer farthest from us there is the tall 
form, comely face, and silvery hair, of the sole 
survivor now of that ''dauntless three" who- 
went on a peaceful errand to Czar Nicholas* 
before the Crimean-war, — sole survivor also of a 
yet more eventful journey — the trial trip of the 
first railway in the world. Behind the clerk is 
an eminent Biblical scholar. Farther to the right 
again, there is another of the few authors in the 
Society, and on the left is a gentleman whom 
SunderTand is proud to claim as one who has the 
heart of a philanthropist and the purse of a 
banker. On the row farthest from us there is the 
"Quaker evangelist,'* with a veteran minister, 
who has penetrated probably farther north than- 
any other Englishman on like errand 5 and others 
as well known. 
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At first the stranger would feel it difficult to 
detect the order in which business is transacted ; 
and there are no movings and secondings of 
motions, and no votes to enlighten him. The 
reading of epistolary documents perhaps is in 
progress. During the reading of one, a " con- 
cern," to use a technical phrase, arises in the mind 
of some Friend j and at the conclusion of the 
reading he throws his idea out before the meeting. 
Speaker after speaker arises and gives his opinion 
on the matter, urging that the course advised 
should be followed, or the contrary. If there be, 
on the whole, a general concurrence of sentiment, 
the clerk drafts out a minute referring the subject, 
say to a comniittee. His minute is criticised, 
amended, or accepted ; the matter is disposed of 
for the time, and the reading of the documents 
proceeds. No speaker is interrupted by the 
audience -, but if he wanders very far from the 
mark, a word or two from the clerk recalls his 
attention to the matter before the meeting. As 
before hinted, there is neither applause nor dissent, 
the liveliest sally scarcely proyokes a smile, and 
we dare venture to assert that in all the history 
of the body there never was such a scene as those 
which seem from reports to be so common at 
Church Congresses. Of course, the meeting has 
its favourites, and there are those whose views are 
evidently opposed to the prevailing sentiment ; 
but difference of views seems in no wise to alter 
the grave, attentive hearing accorded to each 
speaker. Another remarkable feature is the 
absence of set orations. Perhaps this may be in 
part due to the absence of reporters 5 for the 
Society has expressly discountenanced the *' tak- 
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ing of notes" in its meetings, and those who 
do so for the organs circulating amongst its 
members, are exactly in the position their pro- 
fessional brethren occupy in " another place," 
where the esyping of strangers closes the note- 
books. There are degrees in the attention : 
during the speeches of its most esteemed 
members, after the settling down into silent 
attitudes of listening, there is at times such 
quietude that the proverbial pin might be heard 
to drop. And in the speeches themselves, 
another feature is noticeable, and that is the 
exactitude of expression prevalent. The phrases 
are guarded against overstepping the bounds ot 
literal truth, and the choice of words is very 
strict indeed. Much slower in expression than 
speakers in other deliberative bodies, there is a 
counterbalance by greater directness, and an 
absence of repetition by the same speaker; 
and, as the speeches are mostly short, there is 
generally a full expression of opinion on most 
subjects introduced. This last characteristic of 
directness and brevity of speech we attribute to 
the fact that most of those who take part are or 
have been men of business. This minister in 
front of us is a farmer ; that prominent Friend 
is a barrister ; that, an engineer ; yon, a tanner ; 
that, a chief partner in ironworks, and so on ; 
and a considerable number are directors, com- 
mittee-men, and mainsprings of business and 
philanthropic enterprises. Very great diversities 
of opinion are expressed. One Friend — clad 
in the orthodox cut of clothes of a generation 
ago — ^may deliver a jeremiad on the declension 
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of the Society ; another pronounces in fevour 
of very advanced views, and an approach to 
the ordinary type of dissenting arrangements ; 
a third is anxious for the full recognition of 
"mission work;" the critical work is repre- 
sented; and, in fact, every shape of opinion 
seems to have its exponents. And, as a rule^ 
this diversity of view extends itself to the outer 
man t That light-clothed Friend, with collarless 
coat could scarcely look with favour on formal 
gatherings, that feshionably-attired youth could 
scarcely be expected to favour the heart-search- 
ings of silent devotion, and the whole reminds 
us of Carlvle's dictum — that there is something 
in dress. 
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OT far from the sloping shores of 
Morecambe Bay, and within a mile 
of Ulverstone, there is a spot fraught 
with historical associations — steeped in mem- 
ories of 

** The Quaker of the olden time, 
So good, so calm, so true. " 

Close to the road leading from Ulverstone to 
Birkrigg and Urswick, there is an old meeting- 
house, tree-shaded, ivy-covered ; and from the 
notice on the white door of its courtyard, and a 
dwelling not fai- away, the visitor may rightly 
infer that this is the spot given by George Fox 
nearly two hundred years ago, and by him 
dedicated to its present use. As might be 
expected, the building— low, and with its slated 
side — is simple in character and unornamented, 
surrounded by green leaves, or the darker shade 
of firs ; but surely marked by clustering mem- 
ories of the just. There is a courtyard, with 
its mounting steps of stone, and shed, that tell 
of the times when, on saddle or pillion, or in 
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their carts, the Friends rode hitherwards over 
marshy downs, through swamps, and over heaths 
that bore only heather and wild flowers. 

Internally, there is, I suppose, little change 
since the day when this house was appropriated 
to its present use, with the " three acres of land, 
more or less " — ** all the land and house " their 
owner had in England. The old desk to which 
the Bible was chained for reference is removed, 
but there still is " the great elbow-chair that 
Robert Widders sent," and there also are the 
posts of the " ebony bedstead,*' heirlooms given 
by the donor, so that wayfarers " may have a 
bed to lie on, and a chair to sit in." And in 
this quiet room, with white-washed walls, and 
ceiling with protruding beams, and on the 
narrow olden seats, for generations Fox's suc- 
cessors have met in " the winter cold and the 
wet, and the summer heat." There, too, remains 
the old chained "Byble," still shown, though 
more than 300 years old ; in the quaint black 
letter of which the reader may discover the 
word now rendered " balm " (of Gilead) trans- 
lated as " treacle," with other instances of olden 
and expressive wording. A visitors' book is 
kept on the premises, in which it was interesting 
to notice the names of men of many creeds 
and countries. There were, in a few pages, 
the signatures of Philadelphian descendants of 
the Fells ; well-known names of visitors from 
Darlington, Sunderland, Stockton, Huddersfield, 
Ackworth, Gloucester, Ireland, &c. ; there were 
the well-formed characters of "John Bright, 
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Rochdale ; " and there was an exhibition of bad 
taste on the part of two Episcopalian clergymen, 
who (in such a book) had prefixed to their names 
" Rev." — ^in strong contrast to another of their 
cloth, known as that of one " in labours more 
abundant," who had simply subscribed the name 
of "William Caine, of Manchester." . . . 
This is " the house and land called Petty's," and 
though it is simple almost to rudeness, when 
compared with ornate churches or cathedral 
piles, yet the long bead-roll of visitors shows 
that it has more than a sectarian, local, or party 
interest. 

Not many yards away is Swarthmore (or 
Swarthmoor) Hall, from the door-like window 
of which George Fox is stated to have preached; 
from whence Margaret Fell was imprisoned for 
years for refusing to swear ; a place in which the 
happiest years of the two were spent. The old 
hall is dilapidated now; its embayed windows 
and " rough-cast " walls bear the marks of age ; 
but the hole-pierced bam, the trees in the old- 
walled orchard, the study, and the oaken parlour 
remain, apparently in the state they were two 
hundred years ago; and discourse eloquently 
of Margaret Fox in her " red cloth mantle," 
and her husband in his "grey suit, with alchemy 
buttons " — tell of the days before the erection 
of the place we have just left, in the hedge-shaded 
lane — then a moorland field, now rose-bespangl- 
ed and fragrant with honeysuckle. There seems 
to pass before the mind dim shapes of those 
who met "in this old hall," — grave men and 
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reverent women, such as Fox and Burroughs, 
Fell, an<f even him whom Elia calls "that 
much injured, ridiculed man, James Naylor" — 
who were honoured instruments by whom religion 
was purged of many errors, and placed in a 
newer and nobler light. 

Classic ground is this ! The names of the 
places and persons here around read like pages 
from the diaries of George Fox and his friends 
— the very stones bear witness to their labours 
and sufferings. Just below yonder Eddystone- 
like monument on Hoad Hill is Ulverstone 
Church, where, says Fox, " the people fell upon 
me in the steeple-house, .... knocked 
me down, kicked me, and trampled upon me ; " 
there, too, close by, is the common where the 
constables thrust him " among the rude multi- 
tude," who beat him till he was senseless. Close 
hereto, also, is Walney Island, where "With 
staves, clubs, and fishing-poles," forty muscular 
Christians rushed upon him when he landed, with 
the intent to drive him into the sea. Lyndal, Dal- 
ton, Baycliffe, Cartmell, Aldenham, and others of 
the villages and places here around were often 
visited by him, were often the scene of his 
labours, and were also near to the residences 
of some of his fiercest persecutors — ^the Kirbys 
and Sawreys of the day. Just across the Bay, 
too, is " time-honoured Lancaster," the scene of 
more than one of his imprisonments — the place 
where his quick-wittedness and common sense 
baffled judges and confused justices. All around 
speaks of those times, from the day when 
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his address drove conviction to the heart of 
Margaret Fell to the time when she was 
laid in the unmarked grave near Sunbrick, on 
Birkrigg's sloping side, where the waters ot 
Morecambe sing an eternal requiem by the 
resting-place of this mother in Israel — 2l quiet 
ground covered by "a thick swathe of the 
greenest grass," standing beside which the words 
of the man of Uz come irresistibly to mind ; 
for there, indeed, " the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor ; " for 
there "the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest." In burial grounds 
on lonely roads, in unmarked villages, and in 
vast towns are laid the remains of these ancient 
heroes; and in the midst of the din of the 
great city, in Bunhill Fields, rests the body of 
their leader, mourned for then in such words 
as these of Ellwood, Milton's friend: — "Very 
tender, compassionate, and pitiful he was to all 
that were under any sort of affliction ; full of 
brotherly love ; full of fatherly care ; . . . . 
he lived and died the servant of the Lord." 
Yet among the people, his name and fame are 
dying out, and small now is his part in — 

" All the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills." 

But though the world, which owes much to him 
and his friends, seems willing to forget its 
indebtedness, there be some for whom " neither 
days nor length of time will wear out their " 
memory. And if the world knew the lesson 
taught round about Swarthmore — ^read aright 
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the history ol Fox and Fell, Burrough and 
HowGiLL ; knew how great is the indebtedness 
to these men ; knew that to Penn and Mead 
in the bail-dock it owes one of " the great 
charters of our liberties;" and that to their 
successors — an illustrous bead-roll — we owe 
much in " all that is decent and civil " in the 
region of education; knew that these, with 
countless deeds of philanthropy and mercy, 
were due to the principles propagated here two 
hundred years ago, a deeper interest would be 
felt by the common people in this lovely 
locality. 

In addition to the interest which is attached 
to the central figures that people Swarthmore 
Hall, there is the memory of many a martyr to 
the cause of religious liberty, who in those early 
days were here often honoured guests. Here 
had been Francis Howgill, who, from Kendal, 
after years of confinement, found freedom in 
death. Edward Burrough, who was seized 
while preaching, and died in the crowded courts 
of Newgate; Parker, Pearson, Whitehead, 
Barclay, and Penn, and many another — all 
sufferers alike for one cause ; all freely giving 
themselves up to spend and be spent in the 
cause they esteemed just and true. Theirs, 
indeed, was a hard battle to fight, for they were, 
as Charles Lamb says, "betwixt the fires of 
two persecutions, the outcast and off-scouring of 
Church and presbytery.'* 

Often the fierce rabble, parson instigated, fell 
upon them; the church "militant" turned its 
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malice upon their unresisting heads ; a savage 
soldiery and brutal sea ruffians invaded their 
meeting- places, and often maimed with their 
swords t^ose therein ; justices oppressed them, 
and even the majesty of law turned its terrors 
on the innocent. They were scoffed at, scorned, 
despitefuUy used, spit upon, buffeted by rude 
hands, beat, bruised, wounded, slain; tender 
women and hoary-headed men were remorse- 
lessly flogged, despoiled of their goods, their 
estates seized, themselves bitterly tortured, 
cruelly imprisoned by thousands in vile dun- 
geons, where they languished and expired — 
their lives worn out by labour and suffering. 
The very bones of their dead were disinterred 
and vilely treated : all because they dared to 
worship in the manner conscience dictated. 

Upon them, at a critical period, was thrown 
the burden of English Nonconformity. When 
fines and imprisonments were by the law 
adjudged the due of all frequenters and keepers 
of what were contemptuously called conventicles, 
other sects bowed their heads or fled before the 
storm, which burst in all its fury upon the 
Friends' devoted heads ; and they met it with 
an unflinching endurance. If their ministers 
were hurried to prison,* others arose ; if their 
meeting-places were seized, and themselves 
excluded, they met in the court-yard, or even 
in the street ; and if their meeting-houses were 
destroyed, they still met in the ruins. Nothing 
daunted them ; nothing could bend their minds ; 
and so the malice of their persecutors spent 
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its fury, and their sufferings and perseverance 
purchased for Nonconformists in general the 
repeal of odious enactments, and the right for 
congregations to meet "under their (jwn vine 
and fig-tree, none daring to make them afraid." 
Swarthmore brings up this picture of heroic 
endurance in the times and turmoil of the. 
troublous seventeenth century ; and brings to 
memory the life of him who merits Longfellow's 
lines, for that life was — 

" Made beautiful and sweet 

By self-devotion and by self-restraint, — 
Whose pleasure was to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete." 
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ITH abundance of pleasant memories 
of a visit to Ackworth School, I want 
to convey, to readers generally, some 
idea thereof — to give a sketch ot this place of 
hallowed associations — this time-honoured insti- 
tution, which is at once the oldest public school 
of the Society of Friends, the largest of all its 
educational establishments, the wealthiest, that 
in which most of its members are instructed, 
and, therefore, the one naturally to which their 
dearest remembrances cling. 

To commence in an orderly manner, let me 
hint that the body with which this school is 
connected has been noted for its zeal in 
educational matters since the days of its 
" ancient fore-elder, George Fox," who " pro- 
cured the establishment of both boarding and 
day-schools" in connection with meetings of 
the Society ; and in these he desired to see the 
teaching of " all things civil and useful in the 
creation," to use a phrase of his which seems to 
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me expressive, quaint, and beautiful. And here 
it is fitting to state that, while I give fairly the 
impressions received and the gleanings gathered 
during a visit, these impressions may not coin- 
cide with those of the initiated; and possibly 
to old scholars some of the phrases may be 
unaccustomed, some of the ideas erroneous, 
and some of the " facts " doubtful. And it 
should be added that the curriculum has been 
altered since the time of this visit, and for the 
better. 

Ackworth is a village some three miles from 
that place of " cakes and ale " — Pontefract, and 
about double that distance from the coaly 
region of Castleford. Of Ackworth village 
itself, I can say little. Let me alter a word 
and quote — 

" There in the midst of its farms reposed the * Ack- 
-worthian' village.*' 

It is just such a Quaker-like village as you 

:may picture : snugly situated in the midst of its 

gardens, its stone-built houses hiding themselves 

away behind the trees and amid the flowers. In 

.about the middle of the village stands the vast 

building known as the School. It was partially 

built about 1760, as a branch of the Foundling 

Hospital in London, at a cost of somewhere 

near ^13,000. After a few years the building 

was no longer used tor the foundlings, and was 

advertised for sale for some time. At last, the 

idea occurred to De. John Fothergill, a 

physician of London, and a "Friend," that it 
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would make an excellent national boarding 
school J and accordingly, the hospital, with some 
eighty acres of land around it, and their various 
premises, was bought for 3^7,000. In 1778, 
Dr. Fothergill brought the matter before the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society, and a subscription 
was soon entered into to defray the cost 3 and it 
was agreed that the school should be opened as 
soon as possible, and that it should have accom- 
modation for 300 children of both sexes. Doctor 
Fothergill defines, in a letter, the objects of 
the school — "the education, maintenance, and 
clothing of children, whose parents are not in 
affluence j " that these children should be taught 
" reading, writing, and accounts," and that the 
girls " be instructed in knitting, spinning, useful 
needlework, and in such domestic occupations as 
are suitable to their sex and station." Details of 
the scheme of management would probably he 
inaccurate, and at any rate would have no special 
interest for the general reader, but it may just 
be said that committees chosen, from all parts 
of Britain manage the affairs. On' the i8th of 
October, 1779, ^^® building was opened — two 
Dorsetshire scholars being the first — and before 
the close of the year there were about fifty 
children gathered. The responsible task of 
superintendent was gratuitously filled for some 
thirty years, first by Mr. John Hill, of London j 
afterwards by Mr. John Hipslky and Dr. B inns 5 
and then it was found desirable to appoint a 
salaried officer to this important post, and from 
1805 to 1834, the duties were fulfilled by 
Mr. Robert Whitaker j then from this 
latter date to the end of 1 861, by Mr. Thomas 
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PuMPHREY, of Worcester j at which time, Mr. 
George Satterthwaite was appointed, who 
resigned 1874 ; Mr. J. Evans, the present 
head succeeding. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the present building is identical in 
size or appearance with the old hospital — ^the 
improvements qnd additions have been vast 
under the successive " reigns " of almost every 
superintendent. The rooms have been raised, 
apartments added, a meeting-house built, dwell- 
ing-houses for married officials erected, school- 
rooms and dormitories increased in number ; an 
adequate supply of water raised and stored ; 
play-ground and gardens enlarged ; gas works and 
nurseries for the sick erected 5 a new dining-room 
for girls built 5 a spacious swimming bath 
constructed, and, recently, the drainage improved, 
and a new laundry and wash-house built ; so 
that it may be said that the whole aspect of the 
building has been changed. The estate now 
comprises 272 acres of land 3 and, including the 
buildings, the hotel, mill, and premises let, is 
valued at above «^35,ooo. 

With these brief particulars, let us enter the 
school, and pass hastily along, noting, as we go, 
some of the features that strike us. Passing 
through the entrance-gates, we have on the right 
the meeting-house, on the left offices for tailors, 
shoemakers, &c. In front, approached through 
an open colonnade of plain columns, is the vesti- 
bule. From the vestibule, we advance into the 
'* Great Passage," nearly 60 yards long, from 
which apartments on each side are entered. On 
the left, or north side, is the bovs' dining-room, 
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and what formerly was the girls' dining-room, but 
is now the lecture-room, with a noble committee- 
room, between them. On the right hand side is 
the superintendent's room, the store-room, the 
" little " kitchen, the teachers' library , the apothe- 
cary's room, and the housekeeper's room. At each 
end of this passage are the stone steps leading to 
the boys* bed-rooms, to the bath-room, and to the 
lodging-rooms for servants, &c. Here, on a second 
floor is a bath room fitted with sixteen baths, lined 
with white enamelled tiles. The baths are disposed 
in pairs screened off at each side, having a separate 
entrance to each pair 5 and to each bath hot and 
cold water is laid on. Every bath has its little 
flesh-brush, its little square of soap, and at its 
entrance a rough towel hangs, bearing a marked 
inscription denoting its use. Higher up, let us 
venture into the boys' bed-rooms, on the third or 
uppermost story. Here is one filled with twenty- 
eight plain, single, strong iron bedsteads, the bed- 
ding and all the arrangements exactly alike to a 
fold. The coverlets are all of one pattern, in the 
centre of which is worked the initials F. S. A., 
1 87 1. The walls are bare of papery there is no 
carpet on the boards, which are as clean as hands 
can make them ; and a series of clothes boxes on 
legs occupies the centre of the room. There is 
a fire-place at one end of the long lofty room, and 
one solitary gas bracket on the wall 5 and at the 
other end of the room there is an apartment 
screened off, apparently for a teacher or caretaker 
to sleep in. There is abundant ventilation, 
besides the four large windows which are now 
open, and the air is sweetened by a southerly 
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breeze, laden with fragrance from gardens and 
trees. 

By the time that we pass along the stone flags 
of the passage, and descend the stone steps to the 
basement, dinner bell has rung, and the boys are 
at work ; indeed " good digestion waits on appe- 
tite, and health on both." When I saw the 
gooseberry pies in the kitchen, I wondered ; 
when I saw the boys bearing them on hand- 
barrows to the dining-room, I marvelled 5 but 
when these were cut into huge pieces, and 
trowelled out upon the plates, and quickly 
despatched, I remembered an old Ackworth lad's 
saying, that the quantity of gooseberry pie he could 
once eat was *' prodigious." Into the " Great 
Kitchen " we have little desire to enter this hot 
summer's day. There are the " Boys' Sheds " 
and " Courts " for playgrounds, — the former an 
open piazza, furnished round with the children's 
boxes, and having various arrangements for the 
development of muscle and " destruction of 
tissue," in ways less opposed to peace principles 
than that recommended by Lord Palmerston. 

There is a cricket field down toward the 
Flounders' Institute for Teachers ; and there is 
a large area in front of the boys' and girls' 
premises, of which one whose name is yet borne 
in loving remembrance (a late superintendent, 
Mr. Pumphrey) has said — 

"There the play-grounds expand ; both the gravel and 
green, 

Active boys and fair damsels ; — there garden and grove 
No fence intervening, the pathway between, 

Which divides, yet unites them, — a pavement of love." 
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To explain these allusions, recondite to the out- 
side world, >ye were told that one-half of this 
large area — ^the " gravel," now the asphalte-laid 
side, is set apart, for boys, the " green '* sward 
being devoted to the girls 5 and the strip of 
'^ pavement *' between, called the *' flags,*' and 
which leads from the front to the gardens, is a 
spot full of tender associations to all Ackworth 
scholars, as the neutral ground on which boys and 
girls, who are relations, are privileged to meet and 
promenade, in what seems a most affectionate 
manner ; and the relationship extends, I imagine, 
to cousinships dangerously remote ! 

For "the familv," as the scholars are affec- 
tionately styled, domestic arrangements approach 
to perfection. If they are well, there is the 
abundance of plain wholesome fare we have 
spoken of 5 if they are ill, " nurseries '* for the 
sick form an excellent suite of rooms ; while the 
convalescent find an appropriate home in the 
" mending rooms." Below the schools near the 
Gas Works, is the new laundry and washhouse, 
which were built at the cost, and '* through the 
great kindness of our friend (^the late) Joseph 
Pbasb." In this there are new " Vowel " wash- 
ing machines, wringing and drying machines, and 
mangles, all driven by a beautiful steam engine ; 
a hoist for linen, and other appliances, which only 
the tongue of a washerwoman could fitly describe. 
Then there is a swimming bath near thereto, fully 
one hundred feet long by thirty wide, with all 
needful appliances, where the boys bathe in sum- 
mer two afternoons weekly, and the girls cm 
other afternoons; and where to many, at the 
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time of our visit, it was splendid fun to watch 
two or three dozen lads plunging, diving, and 
swimming. 

There was a time, in the history of the school, 
when one of its teachers could speak of the " few 
oil-lamps " that lent a most '* miserable light,** 
and could speak of its being "well, that by a 
kind of natural instinct, the poor children know 
the way to their mouths in the dim twilight. 
These,** he says, with an approach to a pun, 
'' were the dark days of Ackworth School.** In 
1838, however, through the exertions of the late 
Joseph John Gurney chiefly, gas works were 
erected, at a cost of several hundred pounds, — 
works which have now been reconstructed. 
In short, all that forethought can provide for 
comfort, health, or convenience has apparently 
been provided ; and one result is seen in the fact, 
that out of vast numbers who have passed through 
the schools during the last nine years, only on^ 
pupil has died there. 

Often, before visiting this school, we have been 
surprised at the uniform excellence of the educa- 
tion of the members of the Society of Friends ; 
and we endeavoured to gain at this, its largest 
public school, some clue to the reasons why the 
members of this body have usually a better 
standard of education than others in similar 
stations in life. We visited some of the clasis- 
rooms, and thought we discovered one clue. 
Here is one for some of the very youngest of the 
boys. There is accommodation for about forty 
scholars. Each boy has a \ov) desk, with an 
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open drawer underneath for books, &c. The 
walls are hung with ordinary maps, but there 
are, in addition, beautifully-coloured diagrams, 
explanatory of the manufacture of gas, paper- 
making, printing machines, the electric telegraph, 
the steam engine, locomotive engines, as well as 
astronomical diagrams. These, with a small 
aquarium, and two or three black boards, 
comprise the furnishings of this class-room, — a 
light, airy, well-ventilated room, very unlike the 
small, stuffy school-rooms we remember. In 
other rooms, for higher classes, the practical and 
interesting nature of the teaching is further 
shown, by cases of birds, &c. 5 and, in the 
first-class room, which is more handsomely 
furnished than those we have left, there is a 
cabinet of ores, stones, shells, nests, and curiosi- 
ties j an open working clock, statistical, historical, 
and botanical diagrams, designs of tesselated 
pavements, &c., galvanic batteries, and a chemical 
apparatus 5 and the contents of the desk show 
that the design is to make study attractive, for 
in addition to ordinary schoolbooks, there are 
Cowper's Poems ^ The Coral Islands, volumes of 
Good Words, &c. Then, too, few mere^' accom- 
plishments " are taught But the time which is 
spent over these elsewhere is devoted to practical 
things — things of use in business, of utility in 
home life. For, let me say, that Ackworth girls 
devote a considerable portion of their time tq 
matters of which many girls of similar social 
rank taught at other schools are profoundly 
ignorant 3 indeed, one independent examiner, I 
?rm told, complained that too much tim^ was 
devoted, on the girls' side to domestic instruction. 
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I can't say whether this is true or no -, but I saw 
they generally wrote a beautifully plain hand, 
instead of the fashionable and undecipherable 
feminine caligraphy. Another element of the 
superiority, I thought I found in the examina- 
tions, where committees, popularly chosen, 
examine the children strictly, but kindly. The 
subjects which the first class of boys are taught 
(and the attainments of these lads of fourteen 
are wonderful) comprise Latin and French, 
grammar, spelling, meanings, reading, geo- 
graphy, history, biography, elementary science, 
arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, Euclid, and 
scriptural knowledge. I don't mean to say that in 
the examinations, there was not a slip — I thought 
in the reading I heard such words as "war** 
pronounced with an "o" instead of an '*aj" 
and I know that one little fellow raised an irre- 
pressible smile by the statement that William 
Penn went over in the Mayflower ^ and his 
children caused him '' great amusement " in his 
later years. The kind but firm discipline of the 
school, the absence alike of corporal punishment 
or meretricious reward, the mingling of play and 
tuition, the mode of government, and the fact 
that the children come from all parts — these 
seem to me among the chief reasons I can give 
why I think the Ackworth scholars are beyond 
those of other schools. Then, surely, the 
religious teaching must have its effect — ^there is 
Bible reading or teaching twice a-day, ind three 
times a-week the children 'Vattend meetihg." The 
scholars have each their little plot of ground to 
cultivate, and many a room is made fragr^t ^vith 
fk>wers of their own culture, or beautiful with 
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lerns of their own tending. For the boys there 
is a workshop provided with three or four foot- 
lathes, and joiners* and other tools, by which 
their mechanical abilities are brought out. And 
one other element surely adds to the excellence of 
the education — ^the managing committee is com- 
posed of practical business men, who devote 
their time to the interests of the school as a 
labour of love. 

I should have said that the number of children 
is — ^boys, from i6o to 170 ; girls, from no to 
120, who are taught by some two dozen teachers 
of both sexes 5 and that the average cost of each 
child's education, board, stationery, clothing, and 
washing, is about 5^26 per annum. As the 
institution derives a large income from endow- 
ments and subscriptions, the full amount is not 
charged for each scholar. The rate of payment 
varies from 6^14 upwards 5 but no difference 
whatever is made in food, clothing, or treatment, 
on account of higher payment — indeed the sura 
paid for each child is not known to the officials. 
The school may well be proud of the scholars it 
has made, of whom I shall only mention the 
Right Hon. John Bright and James Wilson, 
once Finance Minister of India. 

Once a-year, the school wakes up from its 
humdrum but happy life. At the time of the 
annual general meeting the premises and play- 
grounds overflow with relatives and friends of 
pupils, and with old scholars. Then the meeting- 
house is crowded with about 800 persons, 
including the children — ^the galleries are radiant 
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with light colours ; the girls' side seems a packed 
mass of fair faces and pure white muslin jackets ; 
there is a preponderance of peculiar jackets and 
hats, and the " plain speech " is heard in the 
conveyances for miles round. The " School 
H9tel " is full to repletion with guests ; and the 
village cottages are crammed with visitors from 
far and near — from America, Ireland, and Eng- 
land — north, south, east, and west. There are 
lawyers and doctors eminent in their professions ; 
half-a-dozen or more school-board members; 
aldermen and councillors uncounted — to say 
nought of representatives of commerce from 
almost every great centre. But my space i3 
exhausted, if not my subject, and I must dos^ 
leaving gardens, cloisters, colonnades, piazzas, 
wings, arcades, and passages, glowing with rich 
and soft colours, — full of dresses of all hues 
of drab and grey, of dove and fawn colours, of 
silvery white and pearl, and of bonnets beneath 
which were the comely faces that made me 
wonder at the number of apparently single ! As 
evening comes, the cojnpany leaves the 
school, when the dew begins to descend on its 
stone roofs ; on its walls and walks, as nearly 
drab as stone approaches ; on its gardens, 
blushing with the beauty and fragrant with the 
perfume of flowers, and full of the promise of 
fruit ; on its grounds, happy in the subdued 
murmur of children ; on its woods and fields, 
where long may — 

** The south wind softy sigh, 
And sweet, calm days, in golden haze, 
" : ' -Melt down the amber sky." ^ 
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O religious body has a more romantic 
history than the Society of Friends ; 
yet beyond the limits of the body that 
history is comparatively unknown. There is 
some slight knowledge of the origin of Quaker- 
ism, and some idea of the amount of sufferings 
its propagators endured for the faith; but 
of the local history of Quakerism, and of the 
circumstances of its rise, little or nothing is 
generally known. It may not be uninteresting, 
then, to gather into this focus scattered rays of 
light on the history and the suflferings of the 
early Quakers in Yorkshire. 

Quakerism in Yorkshire dates from 1651 — 
the period of the first northern missionary 
journey of Fox. Comparatively young — he was 
then twenty-seven years of age— George FoX^ 
by a memorable visit to Balby, near Doncaster, 
' founded the new faith in the county. Of that 
visit, a host of preachers were the result These 
date their conversion^ to • it*^RiciliiRD Farns^ 
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WORTH, of Tickhill ; Thomas Aldam, of 
Warmsworth ; Margaret Killam, William 
Dewsbury, and others — a group of preachers 
who caused the faith of their adoption to spread 
like wildfire. Fox passed on to York, to Thirsk, 
then into Cleveland, where he believed, that 
there were "a people that had tasted of the power 
of God," and then he turned southwards to 
Whitby and Scarborough, and across to Picker- 
ing and Malton. The circumstances of Fox's 
frequent visits are fully narrated in the pages of 
his quaint Journal^ from whence it is needless 
to quote them. It may be stated, however, 
that seals to his ministry attested its power ; and 
it is rather remarkable that these were most 
numerous at the places where he was most 
persecuted, and this although similar sufferings 
attended his converts. Thus in 1652, Thomas 
Aldam was twice imprisoned; he was fined 
heavily for entering the court at York Assizes 
with his hat on, and was further mulct in £^^% 
worth of goods for tithes. Elizabeth Hooton 
and Mary Fisher, again were imprisoned 
sixteen months for speaking, " one of them in 
the steeple-house at Rotherham, and the other 
at Selby." The first-named of these, it maty be 
added, was Fox's first convert, and, after hinai, 
the first minister in the Society. At DcHKajSter^ 
ib the same year, Benjamin Nicholson was 
imprisoned. At Knottingley, William Svkes, 
a merchant there, was prosecuted for tithes ; 
and, for non-payment of a heavy fine, he was 
imprisoned till death. In the year following, 
Mary ;Fish£r was imprisoned /or what- the 
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Quakers record calls " declaring the truth in the 
steeple-house at Pontefract," as also were three 
other females for similar " testimony " at York. 
In 1654, we are told that "a Cloud of Witnesses 
were raised up in this county " as the results of 
the labours of Aldam, Dewsbury, and others ; 
and a score of instances of their imprisonments 
are recorded. John Killam, ol Balby, hearing a 
Doncaster priest preach against hirelings, reprov- 
ed him with "thou art an hireling," and had four- 
teen months' confinement in York as his reward. 
Mary Fisher, visiting Pontefract, had twelve 
weeks' imprisonment allotted her, and an exhor- 
ter at Knaresborough Church had one week less 
only; and from Tadcaster, Patrington, York, 
and Helmsley, others were taken. Of Thomas 
Stanfield, of Patterington, it is recorded that 
**he refused to pay 6d., demanded for the 
charge of carrying him to goal ! " (gaol) and 
goods worth an hundredfold were distrained 
for the amount. Dewsbury was taken, and the 
copy ot the information, given in one of his 
works, will show how the Quaker principles 
were then regarded. It was laid by a minister 
named Edward Bowles, who describes Dews- 
bury as a *^ Ringleader of the Persons called 
Quakers," who " goes up and down the County 
of York," dispersing '^Principles prejudicial to 
the Truth of the Gospel, and P«ace of the 
Commonwealth." One, Christopher Tayloir^ 
of Otley, is also particularized in that he had 
convincing external arguments delivered with a 
"great staffs by Thomas Naylor, of Oakeor 
shaw; wkilst goin^ to a^roHgious meeting. /^ ^ v 
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A little later, in Richard Cromwell's 
Protectorate, the justices, ministers, and other 
"well-principled inhabitants" of Leeds, Wake- 
field, and Bradford, petitioned him in a curious 
petition. They averred that "these populous 
places " were " miserably perplexed and much 
dissettled by that unruly Sect of People called 
Quakers, whose principles are to overturn 
Magistracy, Ministry, Ordinances." They are 
described as meeting " by hundreds," speaking 
against "those Things that all sober minds 
deem good," and the " timely suppression of 
these " is asked for. At York, musketeers kept 
them out of their "own hired house." In 1660, 
there were 229 persons committed to prison for 
oath-refusal in the West Riding, and from the 
North Riding 126 more for the same "oflfence,'* 
and in the end of the year there were 535 
person^ imprisoned, five of whom died in York 
Castle ; and from many assizes after others 
were committed to fill up the places of those 
whose terms of imprisonment expired. Hjull 
was the scene of a special persecution, the 
officers in the garrison assisting the magistrates 
in hounding down the Quakers. "Great knotted 
sticks " and " oak cudgels " were the arguments, 
and prisons were the alternatives ; in Ripon^' 
the women were especially imprisoned ; and 
Sedbergh and other parts contributed their 
quota of those who bore " these bonds." One 
case brings to light the manner in which a 
Lastingham parson observed his vows; for 
" Thomas Flathejrs, priest of Lestingham,": is 
i^ted tp/.hftV;e' returned from a visitation vafe 
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" Hemsly," having drunk " more than he could 
carry," and so fell from his horse several times. 
Pecuniarily the suflferings were great — the 
amount recorded as having been taken for tithes 
for the county for seven years being ;£ 1,963 1 

It may be interesting to add a few particulars 
from the records for the North Riding. Trouble 
seems to have commenced in 1660, when at a 
meeting at " Burton in Bishop's dale/' came 
many "rude people,*' who struck a Friend, 
"knockt" him down, "hurried him to the 
Stocks,'* drove him and others "to a River's 
Ride, and threw one of them into the River." 
One, John Dunning, of " Thimmolby" (Thim- 
bleby, near Northallerton) died in 1662, whilst 
prisoned at York for tithes; John Hall, of 
Whitby, in the sartie year, was taken in the 
streets, " tendred " the oath, and imprisoned for 
refusing it. In Wensleydale, persecution records 
are commenced by the recital of the taking of 
goods from Richard Rowth, of Hawes, and 
by the fining of Oswald Rowth for " absence 
from the public worship." Others of the family 
also suffered, as did John Winn, of "Bainbrigg,'' 
and Margaret Metcalf, of Marsett. When 
the Conventicle Act came into force, a Rich- 
mond innkeeper named William Thornabt 
began a series of prosecutions, a record of 
which is extant. It appears that in May, 1670^ 
this defender of the Church made an onslaught; 
on the Quakers, who met then at "Jane 
Chaytor's House in Richmond." She was 
fined ;^^ for the meeting ; ' sis^- ^owtifepeofd^ 
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attending were fined j£i 15s., and four from 

neighbouring places j£i, John Bartlett, 

Mayor, testifies to these fines ; as he does also to 

fines the following week tor another meeting at 

same place. After a month's respite, fines were 

levied for a meeting in the High Street on 

June 19, attended by about thirty persons, and 

for each of the three following weeks, fines were 

levied varying from ^4 5s. to j£^. In August, 

the meetings were held in the open, air, and 

fines were again inflicted upon eight or nine. 

In September they met at John Chaytor's 

(house, and on the host a fine of ;^20 was 

levied, and on seven others fines of ten shillings 

were laid by Richard Dawson, the Mayor. 

'The Friends appealed, and the jury gave them 

:a verdict. After this there is no record of 

-conviction up to June in the following year. 

when fines to the extent of ^S^ were levied. At 

Kirton, high up in Swaledale, a meeting was 

lield at the house of one Elizabeth Cherry, 

-and the attenders were fined j£22 ; whilst for 

two meetings in Kirton field smaller sums were 

levied. These are the only instances recorded 

of fines for specific meetings in Swaledale ; but 

there are cases of seizures for tithes. Thus 

Robert Cutter, of Ravensworth ; John- 

• Clarkenson, of Axkendale ; and Philip Swale, 

of Hartforth, suffered in this way. the latter to 

the extent of over j£so^ 

In Wensleydale, Hawes was visited early, a&d 
Ttbe Rouths suffered severely, - fines to the 
*?(BXteAt of £2jj being levied, of which they bore 
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a large part. " Bainbrigg Pastures " seems to 
have been a tavourite meeting-place of the 
Friends, the levying justice amercing the amount 
at over ;i^ioo for six meetings there, and at 
Anne Coward's house. Meetings seem also 
to have been held in Coverdale and Sundale, 
where the Horners and the Winns suffered, at 
one of which Stephen Winn was " Speaker," 
and "he being formerly convicted, his fine is 
;£'40." Four times later he was convicted of 
speaking, and the recorded fines on this preach- 
er alone amount to over ;^44o. At Burton in 
Bishopsdalej Sir Joseph Craddock found the 
Quakers a troublesome sect, whom fines daunted 
not ; at Snape they met in private houses and 
in the street; at Masham, Anne Blackburn 
housed them at Ellington ; and Jane Bridge- 
water at Masham, and they also met at Hamgill,. 
and once at least on Marston Moor. Altogether, 
in fourteen months, the fines on Thornaby*s 
information amounted to ;^i,999. Guisborough 
and Whitby were also visited, the Hebdens in 
Giaisdale, the Hardistys in Sheriff Hutton 
were mulct heavily ; as were, still more heavily, 
the DuNNiNGs, TiREMANs, and Pinkneys of 
Osmotherley ; whilst Quakers at Hutton Rudby 
had to endure the tender mercies of the ecclesi- 
astical courts. We meet with the name of James 
Pennyman, of Ormesby, ias a committijRg 
magistrate for a meeting at Scugdale, at which 
his neighbour^ the Flundjer^es, were present; 
9^d there is^ a record o( a John I^othi^gYl;., 
of: C<;>^nter^ejtt, Weod^ydale, JTOn^Qiied .fo^ 
refusing to " pay to the rfepairs 'of The stc^fple- 
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house." In 1679, Stephen Winn, of Carlton- 
in-Coverdale, was sent to York prison for " not 
receiving the sacrament " at his parish church, 
and for absence therefrom. And thus, with 
sickening iteration, the records run for thirty- 
seven years, one of the latest records closing 
with the remark that "in this Year also [1690] 
Stephen Winn was a prisoner in Richmond 
Gaol for tithes.'* There are incidental references 
to the common punishment of two centuries 
ago — the stocks ; the Leeds place of imprison- 
ment is pointed out as "a little close Place 
without anything to lie on." The custom of 
the young bloods of the day is apparent from 
the record that one of them on the highway 
" drew his rapier and dangerously wounded " a 
passing Quaker ; and another entry recalls the 
day when " Owsebridge Prison " was that fo|: 
the city of York. One York mittimus recites 
that certain prisoners refused to take oath 
"upon the Holy Evangelists of God." By 
another it appears that sixty prisoners were sent 
to prison, the only guard being composed of 
/our men. The distraints at Sedbergh are 
distinguished by the amount of cattle taken 
from the Blakelings and Dickinsons ; about 
Rotherham, linen and woollen cloth figure 
large in the list of seizures ; and those indicted 
to appear at Leeds sessions are as often cloth- 
workers, clothiers, and cordwainers as labourers 
and yeomen. Richard Robinson of Coun- 
tersett, had three heifers taken from him "worth 
j£6 5s./' and six oxen are valued at "^17 los. ;" 
a mare and ten sheep are not exhorbitantly 
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valued at £(), but they seem large almost com- 
pared with " five cows, two heifers, a horse, 
twenty-four sheep, and four wain loads of hay," 
taken firom a Hutton-in-the-Hole preacher, and 
said to be worth 56*21. One short entry may be 
extracted entire : "In December, 1684, Jona- 
THAK Robinson was committed to prison on a 
prosecution in the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
teaching School without License." 

And of such entries as these, the records of 
the people called Quakers, and contemporary 
writings are full. They record the long continued 
oppression of a sect — the fines, imprisonments, 
and cruel usages by which it was attempted 
to crush down the expression of a belief then 
despised, but now honoured 5 but they also show 
how unavailing were those efforts. And if now 
those who have not yet studied the early history 
of that denomination wonder at its fewness of 
numbers, those who have may well wonder that 
any survive ih the faith which Church, Con- 
venticle, and Commons combined to crush. 



* 
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HILST the records of the dominant 
Church £11 many pages of local his- 
tory, the birth of Dissent is usually 
unrecorded therein. Most emphatically is this 
true as regards the rise of early Quakerism in 
the North, for this interesting addition to local 
lore has hitherto been hidden away in itiusty 
tomes, in unread memoirs, and buried records of 
the people called Quakers 5 but disinterred, it 
illustrates the condition of Durham two centuries 
ago. It is a tale of suffering, but of triumph — 
of successful, if passive resistance to wrong. 

It is not necessary to recal the general features 
of the career of George Fok 3 and it may 
suffice to say that, two himdred years ago, in 
Durham, trade and traffic centred chiefly in the 
west. Except at the mouth of the Tyne and 
the Wear, there was scarcely a town of note on 
the east coast. Hartlepool was a small " port,'* 
and symptoms of decay were manifesting them- 
selves ; Stockton contained only about a hundred 
houses, its mayor dwelt in a ''mean thatched 
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cottage," and the " vend of coals from the port *' 
was at the rate of ten chaldrons yearly ! West 
Auckland was a rival to Bishop Auckland 5 
Heighington stood almost on an equality with 
Darlington 3 and Staindrop retained more of the 
traces of its royal lineage then than now.' The 
course of the early propagators of Quakerism 
seems to have been through the west of the 
country 3 but of their doings only scanty remem- 
brances crop up in their memoirs. Fox's first 
visit into the county seems to have been in 
1653, with John Audland and others. He 
tells us that " many were convinced " at a large 
meeting held at the house of Anthony Pear- 
son, at Rampshaw Hall, near West Auckland, 
Pearson having been "convinced" shortly be- 
fore by James Naylor, whilst the latter was 
being tried before him at Appleby. At the same 
time, probably, Anne Audland, of Kendal, a 
minister, was imprisoned for some hours in the 
goal at Bishop Auckland for preaching. From 
the window of the gaol she spoke to the crowd, 
one of whom, a gentleman named Longstaffe, 
was greatly affected by her words. She was in- 
vited to his house, and went from thence to 
meet Fox at Rampshaw. A few other ministers 
appear to have travelled in the county even at 
this early date, but there is little record of their 
movements. One result of their labours is known 
in the establishment of the first meeting in the 
Society tp regulate the affairs of the Church. 
This was, in Fox's words, " The setting up the 
men's meeting in Bishoprick, 1653." The 
original record of this is still preserved ; and it 
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recites that the subscribers "being moved there- 
unto by the Lord," thought it convenient that 
some representatives of " every several meeting 
do meet together every first Seventh-day of 
every month to declare what necessities or wants 
are seen in their several meetings." The prac- 
tical nature of the signatories was seen by the 
fact that they urged a subscription "for the poor." 
Sixteen names were appended to this ancient 
document (which is historical as the beginning 
of a code of Church discipline enduring two 
centuries) the chief signatures being those of 
Anthony Pearson, John Longstaffe, and 
Andrew Rawe. The first of these was the 
writer of the admirable and scholarly work 
" The Great Case of Tithes ; " and one of the 
earliest promoters of Quakerism in London. 
His legal acumen often stood the Society in 
good stead, and it is believed that he was the 
means of establishment of two of the earliest 
meetings of the Society in Durham. Tradition 
has it that he left the Society in his age, but of 
this there seems no proof. From the date of 
the document quoted from, the Society rapidly 
increased in Durham, finding its converts 
amongst the yeomen and farmers and the crafts- 
men of the day. In 1656, John Audland and 
Miles Halhead visited the county, and in the 
following year Fox, Pearson, and others were 
amongst the visiting ministers, and the former 
takes some credit to himself for having persuaded 
"a man come from London to set up a college" 
at Durham "to make ministers of Christ" to 
cease from that intention. At Bishop Auckland 
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the party seems to have met with opposition 
and rough usage. In particular Robert Wid- 
DERS, a Lancashire Friend, was severely wound- 
ed on the head by missiles thrown at him as he 
preached through the streets. Gateshead, how- 
ever, furnished a little meeting amongst ** Friends 
and friendly people." In 1658, John Rich- 
mond suffered distress for non-payment of tithes 
at Heighington to the extent of ;^4o ; Wil- 
liam and Thomas Richmond were also dis- 
trained for the same impost ; Margaret Ram- 
say, "for giving a Godly exhortation," was 
imprisoned at Durham ; a few Friends were put 
into the stocks; and George Humble, who 
reproved their committing justice, was sent to 
goal, where in ten months he died. This did 
not daunt his associates ; we have a record of 
a large meeting held in the succeeding " eight 
month " at Durham, the epistle from which in- 
cludes the names of Andrew Rawe, Christo- 
pher Richmond, Anthony Pearson, and John 
Longstaffe. Before passing from the pro- 
pagandists of the Society, we may state that 
Fox, in 1663, again traversed a part of Durham, 
and held two meetings. One was at "one Rich- 
mond's '* — probably at Heighington — the other 
was at " Henry Draper's [Headlam] where he 
stayed all night.'* At the first of these two 
places a "general meeting" was held. This 
was probably Fox's last visit to the county. 

Before this — in 1660 — a systematic and bitter 
persecution had begun, long continued. Friends 
endured it bravely, and retaliated by committing 
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the details to futurity. A vast number of cases 
have been handed down, and they furnish inter- 
esting evidence of the position the Society held 
two centuries ago in the bishopric. From them 
we learn that the most part of the meetings of 
the body were held in the houses of some of its 
members ; and that they were held with more 
or less regularity at Heighington, Darlington, 
Norton, Headlam, Raby, Durham, Gateshead, 
South Shields, and Sunderland. Others seem to 
have been held at Auckland, Brancepeth, Carl- 
ton, Alnaby, and other places occasionally. 
The risk we may learn. Thus, in 1660, on the 
nth ot November, soldiers came to the meeting 
at the house of a yeoman named Simon Town- 
send, at Norton, and took thence six males, in- 
cluding Stephen Crisp, an Essex minister of 
note, who for refusing the oaths at the next 
quarter sessions, were imprisoned, as were also 
three from Stockton, three others "forcibly 
taken out of their inn at Durham," and nine 
husbandmen taken from their work at Shotton, 
" Essington," and other places. John Long- 
STAFFE, of Auckland, and another friend, named 
Grice, were also committed for oath-refusing. 
In 1 66 1, soldiers entered the meeting at 
John Richmond's, Heighington, and two njpn 
from Cockerton, a farmer from Ulnaby (near 
Walworth), and two others were sent to prison. 
A raid was made upon many in the Lanchester 
district, and two dozen were sent to goal for 
five and six months' terms. In August, 1661, 
South Shields was visited, and from Robert 
Linton's house twenty-seven Friends, of both 
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sexes, and chiefly belonging to Sunderland and 
Shields, were taken by Major Graham, then 
"Deputy-Governor of Tinmouth Castle," and 
were lawlessly confined for a month, in what the 
record graphically called a "Nasty Hole." 
Those confined included a Sunderland merchant 
named Maude, four Yorkshire sailors, and a salt 
merchant. In June 1662, William Foster, 
of Carleton [Carlton, near Norton] was sent to 
prison for allowing meetings at his house* 
Headlam was visited by soldiers, who took from 
Henry Draper's house three Raby yeomen, a 
miller, and a mason, who were forced to visit 
Durham Goal for nine weeks, and fines inflicted 
to the amount of over ;^4o. In the two fol- 
lowing years, descents were made on Morton ; 
in the first year two Stockton men were im- 
prisoned ; in the second, there were taken (and 
afterwards imprisoned for oath-refusing) five 
Norton yeomen, three farmers, three Stockton- 
ians, a Greatham Friend, and a visitor from 
Westmorland ; and late on in the year a further 
haul was effected. In 1665 fiirther additions to 
the imprisoned were made, and one, Richard 
Errington, of Stockton, died whilst in prison. 
Andrew Rawe was one of those committed to 
Durham at this time, for six weeks, under the 
Act for Banishment. In 1666, Sarah Brough 
was sentenced to banishment to Jamaica, and 
Thomas Yoole and Roger Hudson to Barba- 
does. Alnaby was visited, and six taken; 
Brancepeth gave up two men and one womanj^ 
who were imprisoned for two months for meet- 
ing for worship at Peter Mason's house; and 
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a Barnard Castle justice committed seventeen 
Friends for a meeting at Norgill. The Vicar of 
Norton demanded tithes of Simon Townsend, 
and the contumacious Quaker was confined for 
seven years for refusal. 

The passing of the Conventicle Act increased 
the persecution. In 1670, for attendance at 
meeting, John Crawford, a Blackwell yeoman, 
had goods distrained upon to the value of ^^40 ; 
a Haughton currier, ;^35 ; Stockton Friends 
suffered to the extent of ^70 ; Norton, " Wol- 
verstone" (Wolviston), Carlton, and Coopen, 
j£i$ ; and Darlington, ;^2i. In 1672, by the 
King's letters patent, many Friends were re- 
leased from prison, and amongst them were 
twelve Durham men. Distraints continued, five 
suffered in 1673 to the extent of j^yS ; Thomas 
Wood, Cleadon, was imprisoned nine months 
for the sum of 4s. 5d., " due for repairing the 
steeple house." For a meeting at the end of 
Croft Bridge distraints were made, chiefly on 
Darlington people, to the extent of ;£^64. In 
1675, Darlington again suffered; for a meeting 
at Margaret Crawford's, cows, sheep, and 
goods worth ;^43 were taken from ten persons. 
At Norton, levies amounting to more than sS^o 
were made. In 1676, Stockton suffered to the 
extent of ^£4$ ; and Richard Watson, a 
wealthy yeoman, had six cows taken from him 
for preaching in a Darlington meeting. In 
1678, Stockton and Norton suffered again — ^for 
one meeting at which Watson preached dis- 
tresses were made to the value of ^^132 — 
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amongst those fined being Giles Calvem, 
the chief Quaker publisher. From five Darling- 
tonians ;^2i was taken, and firom seven more 
;^5 ; and Roger Hudson, of Norton, was 
imprisoned till his death. In 1678, the Durham 
authorities seized goods value JQl^^ from ten 
Quakers for attending a meeting at the 
house of Robert Fisher, and later in the 
year they levied again to the extent of jQ^S- 
At Auckland £%\ was taken from nine 
persons, including John and James Trotter. 
At Raby, for two meetings jQ^o was taken; 
at Norton, Watson and his friends suffered 
the loss ot ;^i09; at Darlington, jQj^o 
was levied, in addition to continuous fines 
for absence firom the "national worship." 
Watson was imprisoned for five weeks, and 
then dismissed with a charge to go to no more 
meetings! In 1681, Patrick Livingstone 
was struck whilst preaching in Gateshead meet- 
ing, and afterwards committed to prison till the 
Assizes. Distraints continued at Darlington, 
Stockton, Norton, Barnard Castle, Raby, and 
Stainthorp (Staindrop) — the amount levied in 
the year for attending meeting and absence fi'om 
the "national worship" being ;^323. In 1682, 
six were taken out of meetings and imprisoned ; 
one from Norton and two firom Haughton were 
imprisoned for tithes, ten were imprisoned for 
refusing oaths, and jQa^9 was distrained for 
absence from "national worship," and atten- 
dance at meetings. 

In 1683, thirty-two persons were imprisoned 
for a few days tor attending the quarterly meet- 
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ing at Durham, and several others from tibeir 
respective meetings. In the following year this 
state of matters continued imabated, *and on the 
sovereignty of James II., petitioning him, the 
Friends stated that of 1,460 of their number in 
prison, 39 were in Durham. After the accession 
of that monarch, and through the influence of 
Penn, the sufferings of the Quakers were miti- 
gated, the amounts taken decreased, and in 1687 
most of those who remained in prison were dis- 
charged by the King's proclamation. In the 
year following three master mariners and two 
fitters entered the Sunderland meeting house, 
and gulled out a form. Returning with a 
" Rabfile of Boys, and the Baser Sort of the 
People," they broke open the house, pulled up 
and burnt floors, doors, windows, and seats, and 
demolished the house, thence going to break the 
windows of the houses of the Quakers. Maude, 
the merchant, to whom the building belonged, 
entered an action, proved the damage at 5^49, 
but had to put up with a verdict of 5^1, and 
to pay the law costs. And one of the latest 
cases in the " collection of sufferings " is also at 
Sunderland, where, in 1690, Robert Wardell, 
a minister, for refusing to pay **2os. assessed 
on him as a preacher by the Poll Act," suffered 
distress of goods. To the last, Sunderland 
afflicted the Quakers. Even after Stockton had 
given up its annual distraints for Church-rate, 
Sunderland persevered in it -, and it is only within 
a few months that the " Churchmen " have ceased 
from mulcting the people whom for two centu- 
ries they have similarly oppressed. 
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' From the foregoing list of sufferers two names, 
are conspicuously absent, but this is explained by 
the facts that at that time the Backhouses were 
suffering imprisonment and fines at their ancestral 
Yealand, in Lancashire 5 and, though one of the an- 
cestors of the Pease family was a sufferer, it was 
not in the county of Durham. Amongst the suffer- 
ers were, however, representatives of friendly 
names still known in Durham — Dodshons, Chip- 
chases, RioHARDsoNS, and Waltons. The 
light thrown on the condition of local prisons at 
that time is great. One of the Durham prisoners, 
in 1660, describes their treatment in language 
certainly plain. He says : — " We met with a 
very avaricious inhuman gaoler, who, because we 
could not agree to his unreasonable demand in 
paying 2s. 6d. per week every man, for our beds,, 
threw twenty of us into a stinking dungeon, 
where we could not all lie down at once," and 
still more cruel details are given. Constant com- 
plaints are made of excessive distraints, for 
many times the amount claimed. Legality in 
form does not seem to have been much cared 
for, some absent being convicted without being 
apprised of their offence. And, above all, com- 
plaints are made of the " Informers" and spme 
of the distraining officers — the constables of 
" Market Audland " [? Bishop Auckland] being 
especially censured, as also are the constables of 
Stockton for taking goods away " without pro- 
ducing any warrant," and for making " seizures 
at midnight." Two, " Dickson and Rickerby,"* 
are described as coming to the house of a widow 
at Raby, whilst her friends were eating, invited 
— *'they did eat and drink, and talked very 
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familiarly/* but went away to give information 
of a Conventicle, and for this the hospitable* 
woman was fined £1^9 and had her cattle and 
sheep taken away to the value of £20, In one 
case, " John Brown, Constable of Condon " 
[Coundon], is praised for refusing to execute a 
warrant, but generally "arbitrary were those 
informers." Justices Isa\c Bassirb and Jen- 
kins are handed down to us as "abusers of 
authority," and their assault on the servant to 
'* Christopher Bickers, a grocer in Gateshead, 
who was brought before them while they were 
" in Town at a Tavern," is fully recorded. Al- 
though the Quakers of that day seem to have 
comprised more of the poor than now — 
labourers, sailors, and weavers frequently oc- 
curring as sufferers — ^yet many seem to have been 
tolerably well-to-do farmers, yeomen, merchants, 
and mercers constituting the bulk, and in 
Durham, then as now, the Society appears to have 
been richer than the average of other counties. 

These are the outlines of a picture of the 
religious condition of Durham two centuries. ago; 
The parsons who persecuted for tithes, the in- 
tolerant, and often ignorant, country squires, 
theii; minions, who acted as spies and distrainers, 
have passed into the Jsilence which covers those 
whom they vainly try to frown into conformity. 
The prisons have been rendered decent, the 
gaolers* powers of persecution have disappeared, 
and the power of the law to oppress the sectary 
has been blunted. The Acts of "good Queens 
Bess " and wise Jamie, aimed against all Dis- 
senters, and those of pious Charles the Second 
against Quakers, seditious conventicles, and 
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Nonconformists are abrogated or obsolete, but if 
now men of all shades of religious belief meet 
peaceably, and without fear to worship as they 
will, it is a right bought largely by the sufferings 
of those indicated and their associates. Since 
then times have changed, and the face of 
Durham county has changed with them. The 
remembrance has faded out of the " sufferers '* 
in some of the places of their persecutions 3 but 
notably enough, where, two centuries ago, there 
was much suffering, there is now strength, and 
in nearly every place the blood of the martyrs 
has proved the seed of an honoured church. 
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T has many claims to notice : its history 
dating back to the days of ** the 
Unready King," its ancient church 
tarnished only by the memories of its unholy 
church-rates 3 the bishops who have held court, 
the kings who have held councils ; the old-world 
trades that linger 3 but its chief claim to notice 
here is that it is the English Philadelphia. It 
spun flax and worsted, and its tanyards and 
foundries have made bases for the fortimes of 
many 3 but till the followers of Fox and Pbnn 
settled there it was a humdrum country town, 
not distinguished for cleanliness, if the pe- 
dantic king be true witness. When these 
Friendly folk did settle in the Skemeside town, 
they found that its tender mercies were cruel, 
that imprisonments were the reward of faith, 
and fines the penalties of preaching 5 but priests 
no longer preach from the text of persecution, — 
or their power is lessoned now. 

Seven score years ago, when there were not 
one hundred and fifty Friends in Darlington, 
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there settled amongst them, the founders of two 
families 3 who began to trade, to manufacture, to 
receive money. To one the whole of the 
worsted trade gradually became tributary, the 
other became potential in the ranks of money 
changers. Fifty years ago they formed the first 
public railway 3 and having made that, it has made 
their fortunes colossal. It changed also, the face 
of the district, and not the least is its enchanter's 
wand visible in the English Philadelphia. It 
spread beyond the Cockerbeck, and planted huge 
works to the north, which in normal times are 
creaters of wealth and smoke incessant. It 
stretched itself east and west, seized the green, 
fields, and sent villas out to the dozing little 
villages near which it lay. It has extended its 
ancient mills, formed engineering works the most 
complete between Glasgow and Doncaster ; and 
is yearly adding to the branches of its iron 
industries. 

Of all this activity Quakers have been the 
motive power -, and naturally they have increased 
in number. They form, however, but a small 
portion — ^not a tenth — of the thirty-four thousand 
persons dwelling in Darlington, but they still large- 
ly constitute the purse and the governing bodies of 
tiie town. And thus have the people delighted 
to honour the followers of Fox. Since the en- 
franchisement of South Durham, nearly one-half 
of the members chosen as representatives have 
been Darlington Quakers 3 and naturally enough, 
the representative for the borough itself has also 
been of like faith. Darlington became a muni- 
cipal borough some ten years ago, and out of 
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nine mayors, seven have been Friends. One-half 
of the aldermanic bench is of this way of religious 
thought 5 a third of the school-board members are 
of the *' meeting-house persuasion,** and when, a 
short time ago, a new scheme nominated several 
members, by virtue of their offices, it was found 
that all these were Friends ! Largely gifted with 
wealth, these Quakers are lavish in its use for their 
town — their purses exuding schools, cemeteries, 
chapels, furnishing the bulk of splendid training 
colleges, and curiously enough, adorning churches, 
leaving their own dingy! Their time, too, is 
prodigally given: not, only, has the usual ex- 
cellent education of a Friend been given to their 
own members, and for those associated with 
them ; but five thousand children owe their 
spiritual training, and one thousand males their 
literal training also to the unsectarian efforts of 
the Quaker adult and junior teachers in the 
Skerneside town. Quakerism, indeed is po- 
tential. It enterprisingly furnished the means 
for George the Great to set distance at defiance ; 
it planted and assiduously watched over a port at 
Teesraoath; it has developed to an extent un- 
dreamt of a generation ago, the vast coal trea- 
sures of South Durham, and the almost unex- 
haustible ore deposits of Cleveland. For exactly a 
century one of its best-known names has been 
honoured as the head of a firm of ** bankers stem 
and steady 5" and for a dozen years longer another 
name has been familiar as a household word in 
the mouths of farmers and dealers in wool. It 
has let the "fair white-winged peacemaker" 
commerce, fly j and it has not been forgetful of 
the responsibilities attached to the wealth which is 
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the result of that flight It has gone to educate 
beyond its own narrow limits ; and this has cer- 
tainly been far from being done in the spirit of 
those who "compassed heaven and earth to make 
one proselyte." An undenominational spirit — 
rare among^st the sects — has been even carried to 
excess, not from exclusiveness, but from a desire 
not to mar the name which has procured it ad- 
mission into every church, and credit with those 
of every creed, when those who would have made 
proselytes would have been repulsed with scorn. 
In the exercise of that spirit, the operations of its 
schools have been carried on for the benefit of 
adults and children of other denominations, or of 
those amongst whom it has endeavoured to carry 
out the spirit of the Laureate's lines : — 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence with it dwell, 

That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before — 

But vaster — " 

And beyond these inanimate evidences, the 
dominant sect has left and is leaving its impress 
on the town. You may see it in the faces of 
many you meet 5 in the fair ones of its females, 
in those of its men, wearers often of that " slow 
smile " Tennyson pictures, which bespeaks the 
owner as 

** half within and half without, 
** But full of dealings with the world. 

It is evidenced in the intellectual position of the 
town 5 and in the place and power nature-cultiva- 
tion has ; and though its present trumpeter con- 
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fesses to the fly in this pot of ointments in the 
'^ wyinds " and " yards " that lurk about the older 
part, it has done much to give a sound body to 
the sound soul that may be supposed to dwell in 
Darlington. Peace is in its paths 5 lethe lingers 
in its leaf-hidden lanes; and when it leaves 
the leading-strings of Fox's followers, the lat- 
ter may be proud of their foster-child. 
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Long sun-glints strike the dull-hued walls, 
And creep o'er bench and floor ; 

Around, a deep'ning silence falls, 
Amid the town's dull roar, 

That to each speaker's solemn note 

Lends fitful moan with warning fraught. 

Across the sky the white clouds drift 
Massed sheets of driven snow, 

Warm rays of spring pierce e^ery rift. 
And slanting sunbeams glow ; 

And budding boughs of brown are made 

A netwoik traced o'er sheen and shade. 

Small earthly "aid " to worship here. 
To soothe the perturbed heart 

Dim with doubt, oppress'd by fear. 
Or prick 'd by conscience' dart ; 

But, bow'd and broken, soul for soul 

Must plead for each, may plead for all. 

And slow fade thoughtb of earthly cares, 

Temptations subtle cease, 
As, rising on the wings of prayer. 

The soul finds voiceless peace. 
And timid treads the path unknown 
Which centres to the Saviour's thront. 



